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Tuinty-FouRTH Coneress, Ist Session. 


v -olutely necessary that such a provision should 


,dopted. We can have no recourse to the 
. yaims, and must come to Congress. 


Court of 


There are 1 ; nearly ten years of accumulated | 


claims in NéW Mexico, on account of depreda- 
tions committed by Indians. There is no other 
vision requiring the Secretary of the Interior to 
make this investigation. I hope the committee 
wil] concur in the amendment. Itcannot doany 
iit, CAMPBELL. I will simply say that it 
would give me great pleasure to aid the gentleman 
fom New Mexico in a proper way; but the 
idea of providing in an appropriation bill the 
means for hunting up claims against the Govern- 
ment strikes me as stretching the rules too far; 
and therefore the Committee of Ways and Means 
recommend non-concurrence, 

Mr. ORR.- I move to amend ‘the amendment 
by striking out the last two lines. Ido notknow 
that itis necessary that anything should be said 
to induce the committee to vote down this sec- 
uon. 

Mr. HAVEN. 

Mr.ORR. I do. 

Mr. HAVEN. Then let us take the ques- 
won. 

Mr. ORR. I want to explain it, as it will come 
before the conference committee. 
to that section is this: under.the Indian inter- 
course law now, every person who has suffered 
depredations at the hands of Indians. has the 
right to go before the proper Department, and 
authenticate his losses and claim compensation, 
whatever that compensation may be. 
object, or rather the result, of this section would 
be this: you would inaugurate this policy—a 
report will be submitted, and the very fact that 
you have authorized it will be used as evidence 
ere that the Government, by the passage of this 
section, assumed to pay every claim reported to 
the Secretary. I think, therefore, the committee 
is right in recommending a non-concurrence. I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was non-concurred in. 


Sixty-tifth amendment: . 


Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That the third section 
of the act making appropriation for the current and contin- 
gent expenses of the Indian department, and for fulfilling 
treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, approved 
March 3, 1855, be, and the same is hereby, so modified and 
amended as to limit the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior to cause to be paid the sum of $53 33 to such indi- 
viduals only of the North Carolina Cherokees as are em- 
braced in the roll of John C. Mullay, and who may be living 
at the time of payment provided for in the said section of 
said act: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to repeal any provision in said act. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. The Committee of Ways 
and Means recommend non-concurrence. 

Mr.CLINGMAN. Ioffer the following amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute: 


-And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Inte- 
nor be authorized to appoint an agent to enroll and remove 
stich Cherokees as desire to emigrate to the country west 
of the Mississippi, at a compensation not exceeding four 
dollars per day while he is actually employed, to be paid 
outof any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


peated: ind provided further, That the expense of re- 
ee ing such Cherokees is to come out of said sum of 353 33 


leretotore appropriated for that purpose. 

lask the attention of the committee for a single 
moment to bring to their mind the lgw. In 1848 
an act of Congress was passed setting apart the 
sum of $53 33 for the removai of each of these In- 
dians that were left in North Carolina. Itis pro- 
vided by that law that this sum may be appro- 
priated for the removal of the Indian, or, if he 
should remove himself, then the money was to 
be paid to him when he got west of the Missis- 
Sippi river. In point of fact there are some two 
or three hundred Indians now in my district. 

hey are anxious to emi rate, but have not the 
means of removing. The Secretary does not want 
‘o pay them the money, because they might never 
£0; and they cannot get west of the Mississippi 
without some means. The are, therefore, un- 
able to remove. This amendment provides that 


126 


Do you want it voted down? 


The objection | 


way to bring abouta settlement except by a pro- | 


|| of them, but the obligation still rests to remove 


Now, the | 
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| pot insist on that recommendation. It is |! 


| ment, but said that he had no means out of which 


| $5,000,000 which the Government paid them for | 
| their lands, when it was determined to remove 


| the means are furnished by the Government. I | 
|| think this proposition ought to be adopted. I 


| my amendment as a substitute for the Senate | 


| late to offer my proposition as a substitute, and 


| the amendment of the Senate. 


,; amendment, settled this question, to wit: that 
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an agent may be appointed, and that he shall re- 
ceive out of the Treasury the small sum of four 
dollars per day, while actually employed in re- 
moving them. It was supposed that §20 would 
be sufficient to remove each of them;and the bal- 
ance of the sumr, $33 33, was to go to one year’s 
subsistence after they got there. I have no doubt 
that it will be amply sufficient. A large portion 
of the Indians have been already removed. I called 
on the Secretary of the Interior the early part of 
the session, and requested him toappointan agent. 
He had no objection to doing it, and thought that 
he had authority sufficient to make the appoint- 


contemplated by the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. I hope, therefore, 
that his amendment will be voted down, and that 
the Senate amendment will be non-concurred in. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I simply desire that the 
committee may be made acquainted with the 
reasons which jnfluenced the Senate ia adopting 
this sixty-fifth amendment. I have nothing to do 
with the amendment of the gentleman from North 
Carolina. If it could be legitimately placed upon 
this bill, I think it would be very well, if there 
are, as he says, three hundred of these Indians 
who are desirous of emigrating west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I ask that the third section 
of the law for removing these Indians may be 
read. I think it will show that no further legis- 
lation is necessary. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Certainly they must have 
the means of emigrating whenever they wish. 
The Secretary of War is required to draw the 
money from the Treasury whenever it is required 
for that purpose. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will state that this 
sixty-fifth amendment is merely to remove an 
ambiguity in relation to the construction of the ex- 
isting law. 

The section of the law of 1848 was read as fol- 
lows: 

* Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That whenever, here 
after, any individual, or individuals, of said Cherokee In- 
dians, shall desire to remove and join the tribe west of the 
Mississippi, then the Secretary of War shall be authorized 
to withdraw from the fund set apart as aforesaid the sum of 
$53 33, and the interest due and unpaid thereon, and apply 
the same, or such part thereof as shall be necessary, to the 
removal and subsistence of such individual, or individuals, 
and pay the remainder, if any, or the whole, if the said In- 


dians, or any of them, shall prefer to remove themselves, to 
such individuals, or heads of families, upon their removal 


to make him compensation. I think the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay that compensation. The 
Governmentis bound toremove the Indians under 
the express articles of the treaty, and I trust the 
committee will see no objection to the adoption 
of the amendment I have indicated. 

I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, that the | 
Government bound itself to remove these Indians. 
It has, as is well known, removed a large part 


those who remain. This $53 33 is a part of the 


them west of the Mississippi. It is utterly 
impossible for these Indians to remove, unless 


understand, however, that the Committee of 
Ways and Means wish the amendment of the 
Senate to be stricken out. I will therefore offer | 


amendment. Then, if the committee vote down 
my amendment, the question will be taken on 
concurring in the amendment of the Senate; so | 


| left in his district, and he wishes the appointment 


| do not see how it can be done unless an Indian |! 


that the vote may be taken directly, as my friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. Greenwoop] desires it shall | 
be. Ifthe question should be taken on concur- | 
ring with the amendment of the Senate, and the | 
committee decide to concur, it will then be too 


I shall have no opportunity of offering it. I 
therefore offer my amendment as a substitute for 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohie. This committee 


has already, by its action on the sixty-third 


they will not provide for the creation of any new 
officer. The gentleman from North Carolina 
{Mr. Cuiveman] says they have a few Indians | 


of an Indian agent to superintend the removal of | 
these Indians west of the Mississippi. Now, sir, 
if the committee propose to create this new office, 
especially where there are so few Indians to re- 
move, and to make the provision in the Indian 
appropriation bill, 1 think we should go back 
r. CLINGMAN. I wish to say to the gen- 
tleman, that the last census shows that there are || 
about one thousand four hundred Indians in my 
district, and I understand that about three hun- | 
dred of them wish toemigrate. The treaty requires | 
that the Government shall remove them, and I || 


i} 





| 


agent be appointed. 1! 
Mr. CAMPBELL. I regard the appointment || 
of an Indian agent under circumstances like these, || 
without limit or restriction, except as to his re- || 
ceiving four doilars per day, as a matter of too || 
much importance to be attached to an Indian ap- || 
propriation bill. As I have said, we have already 
refused to appoint ——— agent east of the | 
Rocky Mountains. e refused to concur in the | 
Senate amendment, upon the principle that we | 
would not trammel the appropriation bill by the | 
creation of Indian agents, and by matters of gen- | 
eral legislation. And, sir, the reasons the gentle- | 
| 

| 





man from North Carolina gives for the appoint- 
ment of this agent are by no means as good as 
the reasons which could 
of the Senate amendment, (No. 63,) in which the 
committee has already non-concurred. I think 
it would be very senpezous to establish, in an In- 
dian appropriation bill, such a precedent as is 


iven for the support 


| shows that my amendment is necessary. 


| pay it to them. 


west of the Mississippi: Provided, That the amount herein 
required to be funded for the benefit of said Cherokees in 
North Carolina, and the amount required to be paid them 
shall be charged to the general Cherokee fund, under the 


| treaty of New Echota, and shall be reimbursed therefrom.’”’ 


Mr. CLINGMAN. The provision just read 
The 
Secretary of War is authorized to let these Indians 
have the money, but there must be an agent to 
j My amendment allows such 
agent four dollars per day, while so engaged. 
Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


|| the particular attention of members to the follow- 


ing explanation of the amendment of the Senate, 
which was made by the Senator from Arkansas, 
who is the chairman of the Committee on Indian 


| Affairs of the Senate: 


*< And be it further enacted, That the third section of the 
act making appropriations for the current and contingent 


|| expenses of the Indian department, and for fulfilling treaty 
| € 
| stipulations with various Indian tribes, approved March 3, 
| 1855, be, and the same is hereby, so modified and amended 


as to limit the authority of the Secretary of the Interior to 


| cause to be paid the sum of $53 33 to such individuals only 


of the North Carolina Cherokees as are embraced in the 


| roll of John C. Mullay, and who may be living at the time 


of payment provided for in the said section of said act: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to repeal any provision in said act. 

“Mr. Hunter. [ should like to hear that again. 
have paid a good deal of money to these Cherokees, 

“Mr. SepasTian. Perhaps [ had better explain to the 
Senator. It is within his recollection, as it is probably 
within that of most Senators here, that in 1848 a law was 
passed by Congress requiring tho Secretary of the Treasu 
to take an enrollment of North Carolina Cherokees, and, 
when their number was ascertained, to set apart a certain 
sum as a trust fund in the Treasury of the United States for 
their benefit, to the amount of $53 33, the regate of the 
commutation of their claim for removal and subsistence, 
with interest cn that amount of money from time to time ; 
and whenever any one of them might choose to remove to 
the West, it was to be paid or disbursed by the Depart- 
ment to defray the expenses of their removal. Under 
the proyisions of that law I believe sixteen Cherokees 
have erhigrated to the West. The rest have been citizens, 
or residents at least, of the State of North Carolina. The 
Government has been paying interest on that amount ever 
since. At the last session of Congress it occurred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, that, inasmuch as the dis- 
bursement of that interest being so small as it was to the 
Indians, had become a public debt to the amount of fifty or 
sixty dollars, it might as well be redeemed by paying them 
the principal in lieu of perpetual interest. The Deperaeas 
recommended it, and made an estimate for it; but whe 
they came to pay off the principal, it was found thata great 
many persons had died whocould not of course take under 
the law. Their personal representatives, their administra- 
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deprivation of the rights of these Indians who | 
have died. It takes away from them their distrib- 
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tors, claimed, as coming to them for purposes of gong '| utive share of the money. Here is the th 
administration, this fund, which was originally intended || 
by the Government only for removal. > ’ | 

"sit ia now to relieve the Secretary of that doubt, and the Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
jaw of that ambiguity, by declaring that the principal shall || of the Interior is hereby authorized and required to cause 


section of the Indian appropriation act of 1855: 


be paid only to those living persons who could receive the || to be paid to the North Carolina Cherokees embraced in the 
interest, and who could emigrate under the terms of the roli of John C. Mullay, or the legal representatives of such 
law, and not to pay to those who are claiming it in behalf || of them as have died since their enrollment, the sum $53 33, 
of the representatives of deceased persons on the roll of || respectively, for the expenses of their removal and subsist- 
Mullay. see on my table, and there are before the Com- || ence, now held in trust by the United States, according to 
mittee on Indian Affairs, many memorials from the repre- || the terms of the fourth section of the act of 29th of July, 
sentatives of deceased Indians, who are claiming from this | anno Domini, 1848; for which purpose there is hereby ap- 
commutation fund as payable to them. The Secretary of | propriated the sum of $42,290 69: Provided, Thateach and 
the Treasury decided that they were not entitled, under | every Indian so receiving such payment in full, shall give 
the spirit and terms of the law. The amendment is to || his assent thereto: And provided further, That said Secre- 
require the disbursement of that fund in conformity to the || tary shall be first satisfied*that the State of North Carolina 
decision of the Secretary of the Treasury. Of course this || has, before such payment, by some appropriate act, agreed 
is an answer to, and equivalent to a refusal of, the memo- || that said Cherokees may remain permanently in that State, 
rials of all those personal representatives who have asked || anything in the treaty of 1835—36 to the conyary notwith- 
for the payment of the principal to them. That is the || standing.’ 
pers i ‘flee F »¢ : »nt.?? * : é x . 
op ee snd eff dhs the amendme * | Now, this provides that this subsistence money 
Now, Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt in my || shall be paid to the Indians enumerated upon the 


mind that this amendment ought to be agreed to. || ro}| of John C. Mullay, and in the case of the 
As to the amendment proposed by the gentleman || geath of any of them, to the legal representatives 
frem North Carolina, that is a question for the || of those deceased Indians. __ 

committee. Whether it be voted down-or ‘not, || ‘The Senate amendment provides there shall be 


i trust the Senate amendment will be agreed || paid the sum of $53 33 to such Indians only in 
to. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I call attention to the 
statement read by the gentleman from Arkansas. 
lt is there stated that only sixteen Indians were 
removed, They were able to remove themselves, 
and then received the money they were entitled 
to; but the greater portion of these Indians, hav- 


have been living at the time of the payment pro- 
vided for in the said act. Then there is a further 
proviso retaining the provision of the act of 1855. 


, of the Senate, except it be to deprive the living 
ing to travel six or seven hundred miles, had not representatives of the deceased Indians of the 
the means for their removal; and unless the Gov- payment to which they were entitled under the 
ernment appoints an agent to remove them, they | act of 1855. I therefore think that both amend- 
never will receive the money to which they are 
entitled. All this shows the necessity of my 
amendment, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. There is no conflict 
between the gentleman and myself. My argu- 
ment is, that whether the gentleman’s amend- || Sixty-seventh amendment: 
ment be adopted or not, the committee ought, at | Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary 
least, to concur in the amendment of the Sen- || of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 


The question was taken upon Mr. Ciingman’s 
amendment; and it was not agreed to. 


ate pay to Jean Baptiste Faribault, and Pelagie Faribault, his | 


—ee wife, the sum of $12,000, with interest thereupon from the 
Mr. HOUSTON. We have had a great deal | 

of trouble with these Indians. The ground On || island at the confluence of the Mississippi and St. Pierre 

which they were permitted to remain was, that || rivers, in fulfillment of a contract entered into for that pur- 
7 wr re "0 eater =e vose On the said 12th day of March, 1839, between the 

they were capable to govern themselves. I think || 2 np ; oh , cence 
. ah ; »|| Seeretary of War and the attorneys in fact of the said Fari- 
the best thing we can do Is to let them alone. If |! pautt and wife. 

they signify to the Secretary of War a desire to || 

remove West, then let the means be furnished for z 

that purpose. |, of Ways and Means recommend a non-concur- 
Mr. CLINGMAN. They have so signified to || Tence. . 

the Rosemary of War, but he will not pay them. The amendment was non-concurred in. 

I have callec at the War Department myself. ‘|| Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. 1 move that the 
Mr, HOUST ON. . What is the objection ? || committee rise and report the bill to the House. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. That if he gives them the The motion was agreed to. 

money they will never remove. The Govern- 


ment 1s bound to remove them. tempore [Mr. Pue.ps] having resumed the chair, 


Mr. HOUSTON, Net by the treaty, The} Mr, BOCOCK reported that the Committee of || 


Government was originally bound to remove || the Whole on the state of the Union had, accord- 
those who desired to go. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. To remove them all. 

Mr. HOUSTON. North Carolina has con- 
tributed more to the retention of these Indians 
than any other State. If the State had given her 
countenance to their removal, there would not 
now be one of them within her limits—at least 
there would be very few of them. Instead of so 


under consideration, and particularly a bill (H. 


ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 


} i a and had directed him to report the same to the 
doing she has passed laws making them citizens. | House, with a recommendation that the House 
Mr. CLINGMAN. That isa mistake. There | concur in certain Senate amendments, that they 


never was more than one given the privilege of | concur in others with amendments, and that they 
e1uzenship, and he had rendered good service in | non-concur in others. 


the war, Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I move the pre- 
Mr. HOUSTON. Do they not vote at your || yious question. 


elections? . : | The previous question was seconded, and the 
Mr. CLINGMAN. None other than the one | main question ordered to be put. 


1 refer vo, | Mr. DENVER. I ask for a separate vote on 
Mr. HOUSTON. I know that some of the || the fifty-ninth and sixtieth Senate amendments. 
States have made them citizens, and encouraged No objection being made, the question was 
them to remain, against the policy of the Govern- || taken in gross, upon agreeing to the report of the 
ment. All that we are bound to do is, when they | Committee 2f the Whole on the state of the 
signify a desire to be removed, to pay them the Union, in reference to the Senate amendments, 
money to which they are entitled; which I think | upon which a separate vote had not been de- 


we ought to do. || manded; and the report of the cemmittee was 
Mr. PHELPS. I am opposed to the amend- || concurred in. 


ment of the gentleman from North Carolina, and | : i 
ee ; = ecurred upon the follow 
the amendment of the Senate. J will refer to a || he question then recu P lowing 


, : : viz: 
section of law which has not been heretofore Senate amendment, (No. 59,) 

quoted. The amendment under consideration 
the roll of John 


2 |i 


aa he law of 1855 directed the payment to them of || amounts he actually paid to interpreters during the years of 
the sum of $53 33. The amendment acts as a || 1854 and 1855; and the amount of $750 paid by him to 


| Saunders and Brenham, for interest on money advanced by 
them on account of the Indian service in California, upon 
his producing satisfactory vouchers for these expenditures: 





ird || 


| recommended non-concurrence, was re 


| 27th of February, 1851, fixing the rate of compe 


|| North Carolina, of the Cherokee nation, as are |} 
embraced in the roll of John C. Mullay, as may | 
| ations of the Committee of the Whole on the stay 


I can see no object whatever in the amendment | 


ments are improper, and ought not to be adopted. || . ; 
the state of the Union to House bill (No. 9)}) 


| of the Government, for the year ending 30th 


rr ¥ > 
The Senate amendment was non-concurred in. a 
7 r |, June, 1857; and on that the House had ordered th 


12th of March, 1839, in full payment of their claim to the | 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. The Committee | 


So the committee rose, and the SPEAKER pro | 


ing to order, had the state of the Union generally | 


R. No. 71) making appropriations for the current | 
and contingent expenses of the Indian ‘depart- | 


30, 1857, with the Senate amendments thereto, | 








| Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That in settling the | 
\ i . accounts of Thomas J. Henley, superintendent of Indian | 
provides for the a Yiaiie of certain Indians on || affairs in California, the accounting officers of the Treasury | 

- Mullay, who may be living. || be, and they are hereby, authorized to allow him the | 
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ee 


in which the Committee of the Whole ro... 
mended a non-concurrence. Fecom. 

Mr. DENVER. Lhope the House wil} e, 
the Senate amendment. It is utterly 
to carry on the operations of the Indian d... 
ment in California, without some such we 
as this. PFOVIsiog 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would rem; 
the gentleman from California that debate Soe 
order, the House having ordered the prey ne 
question. —_ e 

The question was taken; and the amendn 
was non-concurred in. ment 


~~ CONcur in 
ITEPOSsib|e 


t 
loug 


The sixtieth amendment, in which the C 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Unin 


110n 


follows: Ported as 


Sec. 4. 4nd be it further enacted, That the act of the 
Le 


Nsation for 


interpreters, as far as it relates to California, be and the 
» be, and the: 


same is hereby, repealed. 

The question was taken; and the amendmey, 
was non-concurred in. a 

Mr. CAMPBELL moved to reconsider the 
vote by which the House acted on the recommend. 
of the Union, and also moved that the motion tp 
reconsider be laid on the table; which latter mo. 
tion was agreed to. 


CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL—AGAIN, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore announced the 
business next in order to be on the amendments 
recommeded by the Committee of the Whole oy 


making appropriations for certain civil expenses 
of 
e 
main question to be now put. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will ask to have the 


_amendments reported, and if there be objection 


to any of them, separate votes can be demanded, 
The amendments were reported, and separate 


| votes were demanded on numbers 9, 10, 23, 3], 


32, 33, and 34. 

The question was put on the amendments on 
which no separate vote was asked, and they were 
severally concurred in. . 

The question now being on the following 
amendment, (No. 9,) on which a separate yowe 
had been demanded: 

Provided, That it shall not be lawful, after the 15th day 


of November, 1856, for any officer in commission in the 
military service of the United States to have cliarge of, or 


| to be employed as assistant superintendent or architect in, 


the construction of the building for which this appropriation 
is made, nor for any other custom-house, or marine hos- 
pital, mint, post office, court-house, Capitol extension, or 
any other public building, except such as pertain to tle 
military defense of the United States: 4nd provided jwrther, 
That from and after the said 15th day of November, 15, 
the general supervision of the construction of the Capitol 
and Post Office extension shall be transferred from the 
Secretary of War to the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MILLER, of Indiana, called for the yea 
and nays. 


The yeas and nays were not ordered. 
Mr. FLORENCE called for tellers. 
Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Bocock and 


|| Kensey were appointed. 


The question was taken; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 93, noes 30. 
So the amendment was concurred in. 


The tenth amendment was read and agreed to, 


| as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to procure a lease 
from the board of supervisors of Ontario county, New 
York, for a court-room and post office at Canandaigua, New 
York, and to furnish the same, $12,000. 

The twenty-third amendment was read, as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


After line two hundred and fifty-seven insert, for furnist- 


| ing and ornamenting the Capitol with such works of art's 


may be ordered and approved by the Joint Cominittee on the 
Library, to be placed in either wing of the extension W hen 
ready for their reception, $20,000. 

Mr. ORR called for tellers on the amendment. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. FLacter 
and SrRANAHAN were appointed. 

The question was taken; and the tellers reported 
—ayes 91, noes 31, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


The thirty-first amendment was read, as fol- 
lows: 


For revaliding Frenkiia engine-house, including the Pur 
chase of a suitable lot, &c. 85, 
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~ oe FLAGLER. This is the amendment, I Mr. STANTON. I demand the yeasand nays, | 
‘ lieve which proposes to build an engine-houge, || and ask for tellers upon the yeas and nays. ~ | 
pei , 


which we had r 
we had better vote it down. 


Mr. FLORENCE demanded tellers. 


Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Bauu and | 


: re ointed. 
Mitwakp were app 

# question was put; and the tellers reported 
_ayes 74, noes 47. 


<> the amendment was agreed to. 


The thirty-second amendment, on which a sep- | 


arate vote had been asked, was reported, as fol- 
_ the collection of agricultural statistics, investi- 
sations for promoting agriculture and rural economy, and 
the procurement and distribution of cuttings and seeds, 
<75,000, to be expended under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Patents: Provided, That the Commissioner 


<hall report to Congress the various kinds and amounts of || 


ceeds purchased, and to be purchased, under this appropri- 
ston, and from whom, and where obtained, and the cost of 
the same. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I demand the yeas and 
nays on that amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was concurred in. 

The thirty-third amendment, on which a sep- 


arate vote had been asked, was reported, as fol- | 


lows: 


To complete the bridge across the Potomac at the Little 


Falls, agreeably to the plan already adopted, $5,000. 
To meet the necessary expenses attendant on the execu- 


tion of the neutrality act of the 20th of April, 1818, $10,000, | 
to be expended under the direction of the President, pur- | 


suant to the third section of the act of Congress of the Istof 
May, 1810, entitled ** An act fixing the compensation of 
public ministers and consuls residing on the coast of Bar- 
bary, and for other purposes.”? 


To enable the President of the United States to carry | 


into effect the act of Congress of 3d March, 1819, and any 


subsequent acts now in force for the suppression of the slave | 


trade, $8,000. 


To enable the Secretary of State to purchase one hun- | 


dred copies each of Audubon’s *“ Birds of America,” and 
“ Quadrupeds of America,” for presentation to foreign Gov- 
ernments in return tor valuable works sent by them to the 
Government of the United States, $16,000. 


For tilling up the dock between Central and Long wharves, | 
Boston, widening the streets on the east front of the cus- | 
tom house, and extension and maintenance of the drains, 

| 


215.000 
* Por arrearages on account of legislative expenses of the 
Territory of Minnesota, being for printing, binding, and 
miscellaneous items, for the sessions of ]851, ’52, °53, °54, 
55, and 756, $22,122 04. 
Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. 
that is one entire amendment ? 
The SPEAKER. Itis. 
Mr. SMITH. If I Wderstand it, the amend- 
ment embraces an appropriation of $75,000 for 
the Little Falls bridge. 
The SPEAKER. It includes only $5,000 for 


that purpose. 


Mr. SMITH. The original proposition was | 


$75,000. 


The SPEAKER. -That was so; but the Com- | 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
struck out the word ** seventy,’’ leaving the ap- 
propriation $5,000. 

Mr. SMITH. How can I get a separate vote 
upon that part of the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. There can be no separate 
vote,as the Committee of the Whole reported 
the amendment to the House as a whole. 


The qdestion was taken; and the amendment 


was agreed to. 
The thirty-fourth amendment, on which a sep- 


= vote had been asked, was reported, as fol- 
ows; 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the accounting 
officer of the Treasury be directed to settle, and pay the 
public printer the increased conipensation aliowed by the 
joint resolution, No. 18, approved 20th July, 1854, upon the 


printing ordered prior to the repeal of said resoiution, as | 


applicable to said printer, by the act of 15th May, 1850, en- 
utled “ An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 


or the service of the fiscal year ending the 30th of June, | 


1856. 
Sec. 5. 


treaty with Great Britain of 5th June, 1854, outof any un- 
expended balance of appropriations already made for the 
Service undersaid treaty, the sum of four dullars per diem, 
trom the date of his appointment. 


Mr. STANTON. [ask for a division of the 
question, so that the vote may be first taken upon 
section four. ° 

The SPEAKER. It cannot be divided, as it 
Was adopted as one amendment by the Committee 


of the Whole on the state of the Union, and so 
reported to the House. 


fore us some time ago. I think || 











I would inquire if | 





9. And he it further enacted, That there shall be | 
paid for the subsistence of the commissioner under the | 
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Tellers were ordered;and Messrs. Girpert and 
Keirr were appointed. 

The House was divided; and the tellers reported 
—ayes thirty, noes not counted. 


|| So the yeas and nays were ordered, (one fifth | 
|| of the members present voting in favor thereof.) 


The question was then taken; and it was de- 


cided in the negative—yeas 37, nays 130; as fol- | 


lows: 


YEAS — Messrs. Bell, Henry Bennett, Billinghurst, 


Bishop, Bowie, Buftinton, James H. Campbell, Caruthers, | 


Chaffee, Covode, Cragin, Damrell, Dick, Dodd, Edie, 
Edwards, Eustis, Florence, Granger, Thomas L. Harris, 
Howard, King, Mace, Killian Miller, Millward, Morgan, 
Peck, Pennington, Phelps, Sage, Samuel A. Smith, Thurs- 
ton, Tyson, Vail, Walbridge, Williams, and Woodruff—37. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, Albright, Ball, Barbour, Barks- 
dale, Hendley 8S. Bennett, Benson, Bliss, Bocock, Boyce, 
Branch, Brenton, Burnett, Cadwalader, John P. Campbell, 
Lewis D. Campbell, Caskie, Ezra Clark, Clawson, Cling- 
man, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Colfax, Comins, Crawford, 
Cullen, Cumback, Timothy Davis, Dean, Denver, Dickson, 
Dowdell, Dunn, Durfee, Elliott, Emrie, Etheridge, Evans, 
Flagler, Foster, Galloway, Gilbert, Goode, Greenwood, 
Harlan, Harrison, Haven, Hickman, Holloway, Thomas R. 
Horton, Valentine B. Horton, Houston, Hughston, George 
W. Jones, Keitt, Kelly, Kelsey, Kennett, Knapp, Knight, 
Knox, Kunkel, Leiter, Letcher, Lumpkin, Samuel 8. Mar- 


shall, Matteson, Maxwell, McQueen, Smith Miller, Millson, | 


Moore, Morrill, Mott, Nichols, Norton, Andrew Oliver, 
Mordecai Oliver, Orr, Parker, Pearce, Pelton, Perry, Pettit, 
Pike, Powell, Pringle, Purviance, Puryear, Quitman, Rich- 
ardson, Ritchie, Rivers, Robbins, Roberts, Ruffin, Rust, 
Sabin, Sandidge, Sapp, Savage, Seward, Sherman, Sim- 
mons, William Smith, William R. Smith, Sneed, Spinner, 
Stanton, Stewart, Stranahan, Talbott, Tappan, Taylor, 
Thorington, Todd, Trafton, Underwood, Vaik, Wade, Wal- 
dron, Warner, Cadwalader C.Washburne, Ellihu B. Wash- 
burne, Watson, Whitney, Winslow, Woodworth, Daniel 
B. Wright, John V. Wright, and Zollicoffer—130. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Pending the call of the roll, - 

Mr. ENGLISH stated that he was not within 
the bar when his name was called, but had he 
been he should have voted in the negative. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message was received from the Senate, by 
Assury Dickins, their Secretary, informing the 
House that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
House entitled ** An act to construe the act en- 
titled ‘ An act for the relief of James M. Goggin,’ 
approved 27th of July, 1854.” 7. 

Also, that the Senate had passed an act (S. No. 
358) for the relief of J. R. Powell; 

In which he was directed to ask the concur- 
rence of the House. 


CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL RESUMED. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I move to recon- 
sider the vote by which the thirty-fourth amend- 
ment was disagreed to, and I will explain the 
reasons why I doso. By the vote just taken, 
both sections four and five are lost. I am satis- 
fied that the House does not intend to make an 
appropriation for the printer; but I regard it as 
important that the last section should be saved. 
I therefore ask the consent of the House to re- 
consider, so that a separate vote may be taken 
on the last section; and while we let the fourth 
section go overboard, we may adopt the other. 

Section fifth was then read. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It will beseen that it makes 
no appropriation. ‘The Committee of Ways and 
Means, perhaps improperly, in the hurry of busi- 
ness, moved, as one amendment, those two sec- 
tions, instead of offering them separately; hence, 


the House has been compelled to vote against | 
I therefore ask that, by unani- | 


both sections. 
mous consent, a separate vote may be taken. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I would inquire of 
the gentleman from Ohio what is the compensa- 
tion of that eommissioner ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It is fixed by the law. 

Mr. JONES. Did the law originally provide 
that he should be paid? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe so. 

Mr. JONES. I think the fifth section fully as 


objectionable as the fourth, and therefore I shall | 


object to a division, if the vote is reconsidered. 
ir. HICKMAN. 

to reconsider upon the table. 
The motion was not agreed to. 


The question was then taken upon the motion | 
to reconsider; and it was decided in the affirma- | 


tive. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. 
may be divided. 


I move to lay the motion | 


l ask that the amendment |! 
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Mr. JONES. I ask if that can de done under 
the previous question? 7 

The SPEAKER. By consent it may be done. 

Mr. HICKMAN. I object. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I confess that it was my 
duty to have reported these two sections as sep- 
arate and distinct amendments, but in the hurry 
of business they were offered as one. I hope I 
shall be aivwel ta have them separated. I make 


| an acknowledgment of the error. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Penn- 


| sylvania (Mr. Hickman] makes objection. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I will let the thing 
pass. 

The question was taken; and the amendment 
was non-concurred in. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL moved the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 

The previous ban was seconded, and the 


main question ordered; and under its operation 


the bill was passed. 

Mr. CAMPBELL moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table; which 
latter motion was agreed to. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. There has been laid on our 
table to-day, what purports to be a speech of a 
member of this House, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Savace] 

The SPEAKER, (interrupting.) It is neces- 
sary that the gentleman from Ohio should state 
for what purpose he rises. 

Mr. SHERMAN. On a question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. PHELPS. I desire to interpose an ob- 
jection, and the gentleman himself will see the 
propriety of it. He is about to comment on what 
purports to be a speech of the gentleman from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Savace,] who is not now in his 
place. 

Mr. SHERMAN. 
ments ago, 


The SPEAKER. 





He was here a few mo- 


Is objection made ? 


Mr. ORR. 1 object until Mr. Savace be 
yresent. 
Mr. PHELPS. [ would not object if Mr. 


SAVAGE were present. 
ANSEL WILKINSON. 

Mr. HAVEN. I desire the unanimous con- 
sent of the House to take from the Speaker's table 
House bill No. 238, and consider the Senate’s 
amendment to it. 

There being no objection, an act granting a 
pension to Ansel Wilkinson was taken from the 
Speaker’s table. 

The question was on the amendment of the 
Senate, as follows: 

Strike out the words “ twenty-five dollars,” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ seventeen dollars and filty cents,’? 


so as to make the pension seventeen dollars and fifty cents 
per month. 


The amendment was concurred in. 
ABNER DICKSON. 


Mr. HOUSTON. I desire to call up the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which a bill for the relief 
of Abner Dickson was referred to a Committee 
of the Whole House. 

The vote was reconsidered; and the bill was 
taken upfor consideration. 

The bill directs.the name of Abner Dickson 

‘to be placed on the roll of invalid pensioners, at 
the rate of sixteen dollars per month, commencing 
on the Ist of December, 1835, and to continue 
during his natural life, instead of the pension 
heretofore allowed him. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was read 
the third time, and sed. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and also moved to 
lay the motion to reconsider on the table; which 


|| latter motion was agreed to. 


REV. DANIEL WALDO. 
On motion of Mr. GRANGER, by unanimous 
| consent, the Committee of the Whole House was 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
| bill of the House (No. 468) to provide an increase 
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of pension to Daniel Waldo, of Onondaga county, 
ew York; and the bill was taken up. 

The bill was read. It provides an increase of 
pension from twenty-six dollars and sixty-six 
cents per annum, to eight dollars per month, and 
to continue during his natural life. 

Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move to || 
amend the bill by increasing the pension to | 


—»~——— 


twenty dollars per month. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I desire to ask 
the gentleman from New York how much service 
this petitioner is proved to have rendered during 
the gevolation? 

Mr. GRANGER. The venerable and gentle- 
manly man who so faithfully officiates as Chap- 
lain of the House, and respectfully asks your kind 
consideration of his services and sufferings for 
his country, was born at Windham, Connecticut, 
on the tenth day of September, 1762. He entered 
the service aga private in the Connecticut line, in || 
April, 1779. Near the close of that year he was | 
take n prisonerand confined in the old stone sugar- 
house, in the city of New York, where he re- 
mained more than two months. His extreme | 
sufferings in that horrid and loathsome prison, 
where four hundred American prisoners were 
crowded intoa building scarce sixty feet square, 
amid filth and vermin, starvation, pestilence, and 
death, well nigh cost him his life, and made him 
an invalid for years: But with a firm constitu- 
tion, temperate habits, and a resolute and vigorous 


mind, he recovered, and worked his way through | 


adverse fortune, and acquired a liberal education. 
He made divinity his profession, and entered the 
ministry of the Congregational church in early 
life, ott pin a conscience void of offense toward 
God and man has adorned his doctrine as a min- 
ister of the Gospel for nearly seventy years. He 
is yet spared by a kind Providence to stand here 
the honored recipient of your choice as Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives—a connecting 
link between the present and the past. 

Without saying more, sir, | leave his request 
in your hands, with full confidence that you will 
cause his setting sun to smile in grateful recollec- 
tion of his beloved country; and as he gave the 
morning of his life to her service, so she, in return 
(as his evening shades draw nigh) will not cease to 
remember and take care of him who, in the time 
of need, the hour of danger, was her early, de- 
voted, and faithful friend. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman from New York 
has made a very pretty speech, but he has failed 
entirely to answer the question I propounded to 
him. 

Mr. GRANGER.>* I willexplain further if the* | 
gentleman desires. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman did not state at 
what time the petitioner went out of the service. 
The general law provides a pension of full pay 
for life to those who served on detached service, 
or any other service, for as long as two years | 
during the revolutionary war. For six months’ 
service, one quarter pay for life is provided, and 
for less than that time they get no pay at all. 
This has been the uniform rule. I take it for 
granted, that the present applicant has proved his 
service, and has received the pension to which 
he is entitled under the law. 

Another point which I desire to understand is, 
whether the bill simply increases his pension 
for the remainder of his life, or whether it gives 
him back pay to the time of the passage of the 
gpeerel law, which, I think, was on the 4th of || 

darch, 1831? Iask the Clerk to read the bill. || 
(The bill was read.) I shall make no opposition 
to the bill; | merely desired to’ understand it. 

Mr. HARRIS, of Ilinois. I moye to amend | 


the bill by adding the following: 


And that all persons now receiving pensions from the 
United States for similar service be increased ala corre- 
sponding ratio, 


This amendment makes a general bill out of a pri- | 
vate one, increasing the pension of a single person, | 
and is not therefore in order. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the amend- || 
ment is not in order. 
Mr. WASHBURNE. 
amendment. 
Mr. CRR. I demand the previous question. | 
The previous tion was seconded; and the | 
main question ordered to be put. 1 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 


I will withdraw my | 


| of the committee so sent is a compound of the grossest par- 


| papers are fabricated to suit the occasion, and that a ma- | 
| jority of the committee, knowing this fact, have loaned | 


| report, which, if not totally false, answers thé same pur 


| versal rule ofall codes of law and morals, that willful sup- 
« * * 


| falze to himself and his reputation in the dirty work of party 


| and perjuries’ into this House answer to the country. | 
| It deserves more than I have said of it, although it has cost 


| poses, and unworthy the consideration of just men.” 


| utter the language which has.been reported, be- 
/ cause at the time he made this part of his speech 


. KELSEY. I rise 
Ae, ele i rise to @ question of order. | heard it then, I should at once have called the at- 


of this 
all I wish to say, and all that the extracts read 
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read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
|| accordingly read the third time, and passed. 








Mr. GRANGER moved that the vote by which | 
the bill was passed be reconsidered, and also | 
moved that the motion to reconsider be laid on | 
the table; which latter motion was agreed to. 
BUSINESS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | 
| 

| 


| 
Mr. TRAFTON. Last Tuesday, under the | 


order of the House, was devoted to the consider- || 
| 


ation of business concerning the District of Co- | 
lumbia. A portion was necessarily to be acted | 
on first in the Committee of the Whole on the || 
state of the Union; but it was tacitly understood | 
that, if we would not go into committee for that | 
purpose on that day, we should have this day | 
for that business. | 

The SPEAKER. Such an understanding can- || 
not bind the Chair. 1] 


= . : 1 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. i] 
Mr. SHERMAN. I rise to make a personal | 
explanation. 

Mr. ORR. I see the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Savage] present, and I withdraw my 
objection to the gentleman’s explanation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has | 
been Jaid on the tables of members of this House || 
what pe*ports to be aspeech of the member from 
Tennessee, [Mr.Savace.] Before l say anything 
in regard to it, l ask the Clerk to read the pas- 
sages | have marked. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

“T do hope, in a quiet way, to compare the statements || 
made in the report of the majority of the committee sent 
out by order of this House, with well-established facts, so 
as to show, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that this whole | 
Kansas difficulty was in its beginning a@ traitorous assault | 
upon the law and authority of the United States, and the | 
rights of the people of Kansas, and now in its progress as- 
sails justice and trifth; and that the report of the majority 


tiality, misrepresentation, and perversion.’? * * * 

** But, whether they are genuine documents—the result 
of an honest transaction, or base forgeries, the committee | 
have not dared to show by proof. It is a rule of law, that 
where a man suppresses or destroys testimony in his pos- 
session, it shall be adjudged against him; and it is a fair | 
conclusion from surrounding circumstances, that these 


themselves to give them currency.”’ 


* * * = *. * * * * * * 


‘With this state of things before them, the majority of 
the committee have been reckless enough to bring in a 


pose—by a suppression of all the facts material and neces- | 
sary to a correct understanding of the matters in dispute ; 
and I am content to apply to their nefarious work that uni- 


pression is criminal falsehood.”? * 2 

‘© You see the unblushing impudence—the brazen false- 
hood of this infamous document! I take no pleasure in | 
uttering these harsh words; but if gentlemen forget the | 
high obligations they owe to truth and honor—if a man is 


warfare, I will not be recreant to duty, but shall denounce 
his act as it deserves, if he were as tall as Lucifer.” 

. * * * . * * & + * * 

‘‘ With such facts contradicting these statements, will 
any man believe anything contained in this report, when it | 
is seen that the census is true, and the report had induce- | 
ments to be false? The responsibility of this language is | 
not mine; let those who brought this base pile of ‘ frauds | 


the people large sums, and Congress much time, in its | 
* + 


| preparation.”’ * * * . * * 


“Such ‘facts’ as it contains are not surpassed by the | 


| stories of Gulliver, Miinchausen, or the wildest fancies of 


fictitious history. I denounce them as ummnitigated, partial, 
and fraudulent perversions, made for electioneering pur- 


Mr. SHERMAN. That is sufficient. There 


are other extracts which I have marked that re- 


| flect peony on the character of a majority of 


this House. As 7 do not affect me, except | 
as a member of this body, I have not asked that | 
they should be read. 


I did not hear the gentleman from Tennessee | 
| 


{ was not within the bar of the House. If I had 
[ have now but this 
to say: The language read by the Clerk is viola- 
tive of the rules of the House—a breach of par- 


tention of the House to it. 


} 
| 


courtesy which ought to prevail between members 
ody. And, sir, it is not true. This is | 


demand. 
JOHN CONNOLLY. 
Mr. WASHBURNE, of Illinois. I move that |! 


the Committee of the Whele House o 


| to an old soldier who lost both of 


| read a third time; and being engr 


| bill for the relief of Antoine Robede 


| not come within the 


| in actual service aboutten months. 


| in the month of April or ay. 1847. 


liamentary decorum—and of that gentlemanly 
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Mn the Pri. 
further eon, 
for the relief 


vate Calendar be discharged from the 
Sea a bill (H. R. No. 373) 
of John Connolly, late a private in 

sixth infantry, nited po Amy. A, 


The bill gives a pension of ten dollars Per month 


hi 
battle. 8 legs in 


The question was taken; and the 
agreed to. 


The bill was then ordéred to be en 


MOtion wag 


Srossed, and 
ossed, it was 


_ accordingly read the third time, and passed 


ANTOINE ROBEDEAU. 


Mr. PHELPS. I move that the Committes 
of the Whole House on the Private Calenda, be 
discharged from the further consideration of a 
au, 
one of the mountain men, and has been ae 
for nearly all of our early explorers. He was 
wounded at the battle of San Pasqual while em. 


| ae ny as General Kearny’s interpreter, but not 
| b 


eing mustered into the regular army, he dij 


purview of the general pen- 
sion laws. 


The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior ty 


_ inscribe on the invalid pension roll the name of 
| Antoine Robedeau, who was an interpreter to 
| General Kearny whilst in command of the army 


of the West, and was wounded in the battle of 
San Pasqual, at the rate of $16 66 per month, tp 
commence on the Ist day of December, 1855, 


| and to continue during his natural life. 


Antoine Robedeau was, on or about the 9h 
of June, 1846, employed by Brigadier Genera 
Kearny as Spanish interpreter, and continued 
He was dis. 
charged honorably at Monterey, in California, 
While in 
the actual discharge of his duty he received a 
severe lance wound at the battle of San Pasqual, 
from which he has ever since been disabled, 
The effect of this lance wound is now, and has 
been, since the reception thereof, such as to ren- 
der him entirely unable to make a support for 
himself and family by manual labor. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FLORENCE moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed, and also moved 
that the motion to reconsider do lie upon the table; 
which latter motion wa#agreed to. 


CHARLES STEARNS. 


Mr. FAULKNER. I ask that the Committee 
of the Whole House may be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. No. 326) for 
the relief of Charles Stearns, and that it be put 
upon its passage. ° 

No objection being made, the Committee of the 
Whole House was discharged from the further 
consideration of said bill, and it was taken up for 
consideration. 

The bill directs the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pee to Charles Stearns the sum of $5,000, to 
indemnify him for losses sustained and expenses 
incurred in defending his title to certain lands 
claimed by the United States, and also in defend- 
ing two criminal prosecutions brought against him 
by direction of the Secretary of War. f 

The report, setting forth the facts upon which 
the claim was based, was read. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and being engrossed, it was read 
the third time, and passed. 


DANIEL DOLAN. 


Mr. COMINS. [ask to have the Committee 
of the Whole House discharged from the further 
consideration of an act for the relief of Daniel 
Dolan. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered; 
and the bill was taken up for consideration. 

It directs the Secretary of the Interior to place 
the name of Daniel Dolan, a private in the New 
York volunteers in the Mexican war, on the roll 
of invalid pensioners, at the rate of $6 79 per 
months from Ist January, 1855, during his nat- 
ural life. 

Rel bill was octeend to aero aad - 
a third time; an ing e yi , 
cordingly read the third time and passed. 
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he Pri, Mr. COBB, of Alabama. 1 ask the unanimous || ‘Tappan, Taylor, Thurston, Todd, Trafton, Vaik, Wade, || Office appropriation bill being under considera 
°F Con neent of the House to report back, from the Waldron, Cadwajader C. Washburne, Ellihu B. Wash- || @O"- : ‘ 
relict Ma ute on Public Lands, a bill which, when || bume, Welch, Wheeler, Williams, Woodworth, and Zol- || | Speeches were delivered by Messrs. BILLING- 
n Com , icoffer—72. URST, K *, NORTON, FOSTER, 
yA, read, every — will see that himself and the NAYS — Messrs. Aiken, Ball, Barclay, Henry Bennett, }) H . KELLY ° RTO sr 
wntry Is interested im, 2 Hendley 8. Bennett, Benson, Bradshaw, Branch, Brenton, || HARRIS of lilinois, MOORE, LEIT ER, and 
Month - There being no objection, a bill (No. 392) to || Cadwalader, Caskie, Chaffee, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Col- PEARC E. They will be published in the Ap- 
C28 in ke land warrants receivable at the rate of || fax, ce ie aes Saeeee Cumback, Timo- | pendix. 
make Fe ; - | thy Davis, Dick, Edie, Elliott, English, Evans, Florence, if , ’ - ¢} ; 
be. | 25 per acre Jin payment of public lands, the Foster, Galloway, Granger, Greenwood, Thomas L. Harris, || ate oo rr . meee Ss QS fay 
Wag rice of which 1s not less than $1 25 per acre, was || Haven, Hickman, Houston, Howard, George W. Jones, |, 8%4 the SLouse adjourned. 
: norted back with an amendment in the nature Kenawtt, cae, Knowion, Letcher, Lumpkin, Matteson, | —— a~aeipappneeeniai 
1, an tf . ubstitute was reported. axwell, McCarty, Simith Miller, Millson, Mott, Murray, || - Fiche 
d of a substitute. The substitute ates Nichols, Andrew Oliver, Orr, Pelton, Perry, Purviance, 1} IN SENATE. 


Was It enacts that land warrants issued, or hegeafter 


aon Quitman, Ready, Richardson, Rivers, Roberts, Ruffin, Sher- || 
to be issued, under any act of Congress, giving 


| . : « & 
di heir leeal d man, Shorter, Simmons, William Smith, Sneed, Spinner, | Saturpay, dugust 9, 1856. 
7 ‘ their legal de- || Stewart, Stranahan, Talbott, Thorington, Walbridge, War Praver by the Chaplai ay : 
and to officers or so ¢ lers, or g : D u ee a os | rayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Henry C. Dean. 
.. porte shall be received in payment for any ee an reat ee * 4 Jon . Wren: } Whi Sennndekeea ks was read and anoraved 
litte S public lands now subject, or hereafter to Pe ee ee ee ae ee eee SD ef ’ ee ReeRPeee. 
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ar of the p : Tabs —80 1} ' 
A become ee ae lead than $1 25: oy Say, So the House refused to lay the bill upon the PROFESSOR BACHE. 
He ig of which —r 1 95 caaain ail te vale all tera | table. | Mr. PEARCE, | ask the consent of the 3 
ruide at the rate of $ +. on ce ES ti * magi te Pending the call of the roll, || Senate to allow me to introduce, and have acted & 
was and parts of OREE, oF Ohio. Te i ag Sade | Mr. PETTIT announced that Mr. Trips and || upon at once, a joint resolution, which I know / 
em. Mr. CAMPB »0 4 i. , . ject. House himself were paired off on political questions for || will give rise te no objection, and require no 
not that the rules be suspended, and that the House || this day. 1} tisee. 
did resolve itself ae re Committee of the Whole || “wy. Rust. I move that the vote by which || The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will require 
pen- on the state of ( ' a i Wl Te the previous question was ordered be reconsidered. || unanimous consent to allow any business to be 

Mr. COBB. I have not consumed an hour of . 1 think that I can convince the House in two || received, the hour of eleven o’clock having been 
Or to the time of the House this session, and I have |! yinutes that the bill in its present shape ought || specially appointed for anexecutive session. fe 
ne of been in constant attendance here. Iask that this not to pass. || There being no objection, leave was granted pe 
r to bill may be considered now. The motion to reconsider was agreed to, || to introduce the joint resolution (S. R. No. 37) a . 
rmy Mr. CAMPBELL. I object. It would result The question then recurred upon ordering the || authorizing Alexander D. Bache, Sugeriaegeans i 
e of in having the yeas and nays called on that bill. main question. || of the Coast Survey, to accept a gold medal pre- a 
1, to Mr. COBB. Then I move to suspend the rules The House refused to order the main question. sented to him by the King o Sweden; and it was ' i 
855, for the purpose. : Mr. RUST. The bill, as amended at my sug- || read twice, and considered as in Committee of i 

The question was taken; and the rules were gestion, or rather at the suggestion of the gentle- || of the Whole. No amendment being proposed, it i 
9th suspended. ; : man from Tennessee, is worse than the original || was reported to the Senate without amendment, aint Be 
eral Mr. COBB. I move the previous question to || }i1), . My proposition was simply to make those | ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read oll by 
ued facilitate business. land warrants receivable when entered in the name || the third time, and passed. 3 * 
dis. Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I ask the gentle- |) of the persons or of the heirs or legal representa- : ee 
| man from Alabama to withdraw his call for the a é ae P a JAMES M. GOGGIN. ‘1 
nia, | tives of those to whom they were originally is- || ; 2 
e in previous question, that [ may make a suggestion, || gued; but it is very different from that as it now Mr. MALLORY, I ask the unanimous con- : e 
da Mr. COBB. It-is not necessary to withdraw || gtands. I call the attention of the gentleman from || Sent, of the Senate, before we go into executive a 
ual, the call for that purpose. ’ | Alabama, who introduced this bill, to the fact that, || Session, to consider a little bill of the House for H 
led. Mr. JONES. The suggestion I would make, |) as jt now stands, instead of being for the benefit of || the construction of an act passed at the last Con- 
has would be to strike out the words, ‘at a price not || the actual settlers, it is for the benefit of land || gress for the relief of Mr. Goggin, which will not 
29. less than $1 25 per acre,”’ so that the holders of || speculators and stockjobbers, I am sure he did || °Ccupy & minute. 
for warrants, those to whom they are issued, living || not intend it, but I call the attention of the House || a here being no myers the Senate,as in Com- 

in the more settled parts of the re if they |! to the use that is made of that little word ‘‘ or,’? || mittee of the W ho e, proceeded to consider the 

and a to locate their warrants on those lands that || The effect is to make .these warrants receivable || bill (H. R. No. 213) to construe the act entitled, 


jave been a long time in the market, and are now |) as cash at every land sale. I ask the gentleman || “‘ An act for the relief of James M. Goggin,’’ 


at graduated prices, can use the warrants at $1 25 || fom Alabama if he intended the bill to have that |, approved July 27, 1854, which proposes so to 

















” per acre in the entry of these lands. | effect ? | construe the act as toallow Mr. Goggin the same 
vd Mr. COBB. That is the law now. That is Mr. COBB. Certainly I did. | compensation for his services as special agent of 
. the decision of the Department. I have noob-|| Wr RUST. Well, sir, I hope the bill will || the Post Office Department in Ca ifornia which 
: jection. : | not pass in that shape. This little word ‘or’? || is now paid to his successor in office, and also the 
Mr. RUST. Allow me to explain. The law |} j very immaterial in some positions, but here it |; amount for clerk hire and office rent that may 
should allow persons holding warrants to take as || changes the whole tenor of the bill. I now yield || be shown by vouchers to have been actually 
7 much land at the graduated prices as they would || to the gentleman from Ohio. | paid. 
ra be entitled to under the warrant, at $1 25 per acre. Mr. CAMPBELL. I move thatthe rules be |} The bill was reported to the Senate without 
or Mr. COBB. I was in favor of that; I went || suspended, and that the House resolve itself into || amendment, ordered to a third reading, read a 
ut je n ee ~ or ae a the Tak. the Committee of the Whole on the state of the || third time, and passed. 
uced by the gentieman from lowa [Mr. LHOR- || Union; and I will state that I propose to take an || PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 7 
he wweton} went that far. ‘The Committee on Public || evening session, for the purpose of general de- || a oii 
i Lands thoroughly investigated that matter; and, || hate, “This is the last night that can be devoted || . Mr. BIGLER presented a petition of Drexel i 83 
“ although they would not go that far, they have || ¢> that purpose. - | & Co., Thomas Wickersham, and others, cred- se f 
instructed me to report this substitute. I am in | Mr. HOUSTON. What becomes of this bill? | itors and holders of bonds of the late Republic of 4 
y favor of the proposition of the gentleman from | The SPEAKER. Under the practice of the || Texas, praying that the remaining ar the ea 
4 Tennessee, (Mr. Jones.] Let it come in as an |! fiouse during the present session, the bill, having || fund appropriated for the redemption of the bonds oir 
amendment to the amendment, I move the pre- || heen taken up by unanimous consent, will come || of that Republic may be apportioned pro rata i 
3 Wes Gneeey. | up as the first business in order in the morning, || 2™ong them; which was referred to the Commit- te 
. The previous question was seconded; and the Mr. RUST. I did not so understand it, or I || tee om Finance. ce ; cle ee 
a main question was ordered, being on Mr. Jones’s should not have yielded the floor. | Mr. FISH presented the petition of Edwin M. ig 
amendment to the amendment, striking out the || Mr ORR. I ask the gentleman from Ohio to || Chaffee, praying for an extension of his patent cat 
: words, * the price of which shall not be less than || withdraw his motion and allow us to dispose of for an improvement in the process of manufac- ae 
Oru this bill ' a en evar oan tonamrinh tae onan ibes. te 
1 he amendment to the amendment was agreed || r I : | the Committee on Patents and the Patent ce. ve) 
i Shand die substitute, asamended, wasalso agreed “ee VERE EGE d Lee O WHhdene the Mr. SLIDELL apr yet age oe ag of the ‘4 Bi 
( : . || legal representatives of Carlile Pollock, praying } 
Mr. PENNINGTON. I move to lay the bill PP 4 eta: 5, Uetty Den, than the Hepes af | to be released from liability as sureties of William he 
on the table, and on that I call the 7 and nays. |!" The motion was disagreed to. McQueen, deputy postmaster at New Orleans; 
. The yeas and nays were ordered. | Mr. Campsex.’s motion was then agreed to. || Which was re erred to the Committee on the Post 
Mr. SEWARD. 1 ask the House to consent |The rules were accordingly suspended; and the || Office and Post Roads. 
Weis asnendctent: House resolved itself into the Committee of the EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
| hands of the ovigloat etdens. eee et ee Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Hickman | Mr. BIGGS. Mr. President—— 
. T in the chair.) Mr. MASON. I must ask the Senate to pro- 
‘ne question wae then taken on Mr. Pmanwé- | On motion of Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio, || ceed to execute the order made the day before 
: ONS motion, and it was decided in the nega- || the Post Office appropriation bill was taken up yesterday. I am sorry to interfore with the Sen- 


Be 72, nays 80; as follows: _ for consideration; and then 
Biiss, Bufinton, James th Comba. Bene De Campbeh || ,8 motion of Mr. CAMPBELL, (at four 
Ezra Clark, Clawson, Cragin, Damrell, Henry Winter Da- | | o’clock and fifteen minutes ,) the committee took 
vis, Dean, Denver, Dickson, Dodd, Durfee, Edwards, || @ recess until seven o’clock, p. m. 
Emrie, Eustis, Faulkner, Flagler, Giddings, Gilbert, Goode, | | em 
i Harlan, Harrison, Holloway, Thomas R. Horton, || EVENING SESSION 
navatine B. Horton Kelly, Kelsey, King, Knapp, Knox, | | . — 

unkel, Leiter, McQueen, Morgan, Morritl, Norton, Par-' The committee resumed its session at seven 


ator from North Carolina, but time is being lost, 
and I am anxious to proceed with executive 
business. 

In pursuance of the order made on Thursday, 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of exee~ 
utive business, and after nearly two hous the 
doors were reopened. 


— 


















































































































SENATE DEBATES. 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate pay from the 
contingent fund of the Senate to the proprietors of the t Jnion, 
National [ntelligencer, and Sentinel, for publishing the de- 
bates and proceedings of the Senate for the last two Con- 
gresses, and up to the conclusion of the present session, at 
the rate of 84 50 percolumn: Provided, That neither of said 
journals which may have already been paid for any portion 
of the above service shall be again paid for the same. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HUNTER, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referred the bill (S. No. 398) 


to regulate the compensation of members of Con- || 


gress, reported it with an amendment. 


He also, from the same committee, to whom | 
was referred the House bill making ee | 


tions for the legislative, executive, and judicial 
expenses of Government for the year ending June 


30, 1857, reported it with amendments, and gave | 


notice that he should ask for its consideration on 
Monday next. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Barcray, Assistant Clerk, 
announcing that the House had passed the bill of 
the Senate (No. 358) for the relief of J. R. Powell. 

Alsoythat they had passed a bill (H.R. No. 
563) for the relief of Rudolph Kirshmall; in 
which they request the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives had signed the 
following enrolled bills: 

H. R. No. 352. An act to confirm to certain 
persons therein named their titles to certain lots 
in Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

H. R. No. 354. An act for the relief of Ben- 
jamin La Fonte, William Altenburg, and others. 

H. R. No. 553. An act granting public lands in 
alternate sections to the State of Mississippi, to aid 
in the construction of railroads in said State, and 
for other purposes. 

H.R. No. 20. An act for the relief of Robert 
Mitchell. 

The bills were thereupon signed by the Pres- 
ident of the Senate. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BROWN asked, and by unanimous con- 
sent obtained, leave to bring in a bill (S. No. 442) 
defining the jurisdiction of the United States 


courts in certain cases; which was read the first | 


and second times by unanimous consent, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COLONEL FREMONT’S ACCOUNTS. 


tion for consideration: 


Mr. BIGLER submitted the following resolu- 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause to be communicated to the Senate, at the 
earliest day convenient, copies of the letters and vouchers 
filed in the Departments in support of claims presented by, 
and allowed to, John C,. Frémont, as an officer of the Uni- 
ted States Government, from the time he commenced his 
first expedition to California, in the Year 1842, showing 
what clains, if any, were disallowed, and the reasons for 
their disallowance. Also, whether any money, placed in 
the hands of John C. Frémont for disbursement on the 
public account remain unaccounted for at the Treasury ; 
whether any drafts drawn, or liabilities incurred, by bim in 
the public service remain unliquidated ; and, if so, in whose 
hands are such unliquidated drafts, and why have they not 
been paid’ Were appropriations made for the payment of 
dratts drawn, or liabilities incurred, by him as an officer of | 
the Government which have not been paid and canceled, | 
placed in his hands under the authority of law or other- | 
wise? Also, whether there are any letters or papers on 
file in either of the Departments, made through an official | 

} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


source, charging him with malfeasance in office, and, if any, | 
to furnish copies thereof, and state whether he was arraigned | 


or such —- notified of their existence, and what 


reply did he make thereto? If not arraigned upon the | 
charges, why was itnotdone? With such other inform. | 
ation as the President aad heads of Departments deem 


necessary to throw proper light on the subject involved in | 
this resolution. 


WEST DRINKWATER AND OTHERS. 


} 
Mr. WELLER. I desire to call up a motion | 
made the other day by the Senator from Ohio, | 
{Mr. Puen,] to reconsider the vote on the passage 


of a bill in cherge of the Senator from Maine. | 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour for 
| 


the special order has arrived. 
Mr. PUGH. I should like to have the motion 
to reconsider taken up. 


Me. FESSENDEN.. Mr. President—— 
Mr. PUGH. I will say to the Senator from | 


——$— — — 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


| Maine, that I made the motion at the request of 
| two or three Senators, in order that they might 
I am not satisfied myself in regard 
| to the bill; but as I have called for the considera- 
| tion of the question on two occasions, J shall ask 
leave to withdraw the motion, unless the Senate 


| be satisfied. 


take it up now. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


up. 
| CONQUEST OF CALIFORNIA. 


from Commodore Stockton, in 1846, forwarded by Mr. 
Christopher Carson, giving an account of bis operations in 
California. 


Grigsby, and Samuel Nash, relative to the declaration of 


that station. 


Mr. THOMSON, of New Jersey. 


| 


to the Senate, a resolution asking for capies of 


| the dispatches which Commodore Stockton for- 


warded from California to the Government, in 


_ of areport or history of the origin and completion 
| of the revolution in California, signed by William 
|| B. Ide, John Grigsby, and Samuel Nash. 

| These documents, I think, would throw light 
| upon a subject which, from various causes, has 
| been much misunderstood by the people gener 


| ally; and I hope it may be in the power of the 


| proper Departments to furnish the information | 


which has been asked for. 

| ‘These documents relate, sir, to the early history 
|| of the revolutionary and military movements of 
|| the American settlers, and to the operations of 
| the United States naval forces under Commodores 
|| Sloat and Stockton, in California. 

' Mr. Frémont has frequently been termed the 
| conqueror of California. Resolutions adopted 
|| by political meetings have repeated the assertion, 
|| until many intelligent persons sincerely entertain 
the opinion that such is the fact. The title to the 
one hundred and sixty-fourth chapter of Mr. 


|| the 


| lished, the same claim is also preferred. 
| book of historical incidents of American history, 
| But, Mr. President, as a citizen of New Jersey, 


Mr. Frémont, and to assert it for one of the most 
distinguished sons of that State, my constituent 
| and friend and predecessor in this honorable 
| body, Commodore Stockton. 

In the examination which [ now propose to 
make in reference to this claim in behalf of Fré- 
mont, it will be perceived, I think, that man 
persons (even of the highest official rank, and wit 
the best means of obtaining correct information) 
have been led into error on this subject. The 
| artful manner in which the acts of Mr. Frémont 
have been exhibited, and the prominence given 
| to him to the exclusion of all others in the narra- 
tives of events in California, published in advance 
of official documents, induced the belief that he 
was the chief actor in all the movements and 
| battles which preceded the acquisition of that 
| country. 

The same impression was, no doubt, made 
upon the mind of many who read the message of 





the report of the Secretary of War of the same 
ear. 

The language of the President alluded to, 
indeed, was probably furnished by Mr. Benton. 
The President says, ‘* Our squadron in the Pacific, 
with the coéperation ofa gallant officer in that dis- 
tant country, have acquired bloodless possession 
of Califormia.”’ 

The reason why I impute to Mr. Benton the 
authorship of this paragraph in the President’s 
message is, first, because in his ‘* Thirty Years’ 
History’’ he makes the claim for Frémont of the 
acquisition of California; and because, in the one 
| hundred and sixty-fifth chapter of that work, he 
| says that the President’s message was submitted 





The hour has 
arrived for the special order, and must be taken 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following 
resolution, which was submitted by Mr. Tuom- 
son, of New Jersey, on Tuesday, the 5th instant: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to furnish this body with copies of the dispatches 


Also, if in the possession of the Government, 
any dispatch or history from Messrs. W. B. Ide, John 


independence, and the hoisting of the Bear flag in Cali- 
| fornia, previously to the arrival of Conimodore Sloat on 


Mr. Pres- 
ident, I had the honor to submit, a few days ago, | 


1846, by Mr. Christopher Carson; and fora copy || 


3enton’s ‘* Thirty Years’ View,’’ is Frémont’s 
third expedition and acquisition of California. In 
jiography of Mr. Frémont, recently pub- || 
And it | 
| has been adopted as true by the compiler of a 


|| er in Boston by John Philbrick, 1856. | 


the President of the United States in 1846, and | 


i 


August 9 
to him before being sent to Con 

him modified and Seeted. a by 
The President of the United State. 
had no motive whatever to exalt F 
expense of Stockton; but Mr. Be 
to Colonel Frémont were such as 
induce him to claim for the latte 

| of merit. Accordingly Stockton is ignored _« 
squadron”’ substituted for him. His name is = 
mentioned, and the codperation * of a gallant . 
cer’? made prominent. oti. 
Not content with inducing the insertion jy th 
President’s meskage of the paragraph referred | : 
there is intrinsic evidence that Mr. Benton ¢ > 
nished to the Secretary of War those Dotions 
of his report which are now cited by F 


S Could hay. 
remont at the 
nton’s relationg 
would naturally 
ran undue sharp 





: : rémont’s 

i admirers to prove hima conqueror. On pages 173 
~ ‘ . ° i 

|| and 174 of Niles’s Register, volume 7], wij) }, 


| found a letter of Mr. Benton to the President of 

the United States, dated November 9, ja4¢ : 
| which he states the movements of the American 

settlers who had declared the independence ft 
California, and also Mr. Frémont’s participatio, 
with them. All his facts are obtained from Fréinon; 
himself, whose letter reciting them appears in the 
same volume of Niles’s Register, page 191, and 
| from letters addressed to Mrs. Frémont hy her 
| husband from California. : 
I have prepared extracts from these letters 
|| with which I will not detain the Senate, but asi 
|| that they may be printed with these remarks, 
Mr. Benton, in the letter referred to to the Presi. 
|dent of the United States, dated November §, 
| 1846, to be found in Niles’s Register, volume 71, 
| page 173, states that— 


| §*¢ After the most anxious deliberation upon all the dan. 
| gers of his position, and upon all the respousibilities of his 

conduct, Captain Frémont determined to turn upon his 
|| pursuers and fight them instantly, without regard to now. 
|| bers, and seek safety for his party and the American settlers 
|| by overturning the Mexican Government in California. | 
|| Was on the 6th day of June that he came to this determina. 
|| tion; and the resolution being once taken, all half-way 

| measures were discarded, and a rapid execution of the plan 
| was commenced. On the llth of June a supply of two 
| hundred horses for Castro’s troops, on the way to his camp, 
|| conducted by an officer and fourteen men, were surprised 
|| at daylight, and the whole captured ; the men and officers 
|| being released, and the horses retained for American we, 
|| On the 15th, at daybreak, the military post at Sonoma, (the 
|| point of rendezvous and intended headquarters,) was sur- 
|| prised and taken, with nine pieces of brass cannon, two 
| hundred and fifty stand of muskets, other arms and ammu- 
| nition, with several superior officers, General Vailijo, (Val- 
| ya-ho,) his brother, Captain Vallijo, Colonel Greuxdon, 
and others, all of whom were detained and confined as 
| prisoners. Captain Frémont then repaired to the Amer- 
| can settlements on the Rio de los Americanos to obtain as- 
|| sistance ; and receiving an express from his little garrison 
|| of fourteen in Sonora, that General Castro was preparing 


ion 





| 
| 
| 





|| to cross the bay of San Francisco, and attack them witha 
|| large force, he set out in the afternoon of the 23d of June, 


I feel called upon to dispute this claim in favor of | with ninety mounted riflemen, and traveling day and night, 


|| arrived at two o’clock in the morning of the 25th at Sono- 
| ra, eighty miles distance. The vanguard of Castro’s forces 
| had crossed the bay—a squadron of seventy dragoons, 
commanded by De la Torre, which was attacked and de- 
feated by twenty Americans, with a loss of two killed and 
some wounded on the part of the Mexicans, and no injury 
| to themselves, De la Torre barely escaping with the loss of 
| his transport boats, and spiking six pieces of artillery. 
“The north side of the bay of San Francisco was now 
cleared of the enemy; and on the 4th of July Capt. Frémont 
|| called the Americans together at Sonoma, addressed them 
upon the dangers of their situation, and recommended a 
declaration of independence, and war upon Castro and his 
| troops, as the only means of safety. ‘The independence was 
immediately declared and war proclaimed. A few days at- 
terwards an officer from Commodore Sloat brought intelli- 
| gence that the American flag was hoisted at Monterey—an 
| example which was immediately followed wherever the 
news flew. The pursuit and defeat of Castro were the only 
remaining enterprise. He had fled south towards the nu- 
| merous Mexican settlements beyond Monterey, with his 
four or five hundred men; and Captain Frémont, leaving 
some fifty men in garrison, set out with one hundred and 
| sixty mounted riflemen in the pursuit, when he received in- 
|| structions from Commodore Sioat to march upon Monterey. 
| He did so, and found Commoilore Stockton in command, 
approving the pursuit of Castro, and aiding by all means!" 
his powe.. The sloop of war Cyane was put at his ser 


vice,” &c. 

In these letters it will be found that Frémont 
recites various successful military actions. He 
does not say that he participated in them, but states 
them in such a way as to leave the inference !rre- 
sistible that he did so, Mr. Benton and Mr. 
Marcy both take such for granted, and so, indeed, 
wees: any one on reading the artful connection 1" 
which they are stated. Besides, there are 0 
documents on file in the Department from which 
the Secretary could have made up the statem=n' 
in his report except the letters of Colonel Benton 
and Mr. Frémont. 

The Secretary in his report states no more and 10 
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las than is contained in those letters, and sets forth | 
he facts in the order precisely as stated in them. 
These facts relate to the time when Frémont | 
~ ined the movement of the American settlers in | 
favor of independence, to two actions in which | 
the Californians were defeated, and the taking of 
Sonoma. The Secretary relates these events so 
as to produce the aereene (no doubt made on 
his own mind) that Frémont was among the first 
a countenance the independent movement—that 
he took part in the defeat of the Mexicans and | 
the capture of Sonome. x 

But we have, however, positive pron s 

Fremont had nothing to do with these 


j 
| 
wing | 
that veral | 
events. er ae, | 
In Niles’s Register (vol. 73, pp. 110 and 111) 
will be found a history of the movements of the |} 
\merican settlers in May, June, and July, 1846, | 
prior to Commodores Sloat and Stockton’s arrival || 
in California. This history was compiled and || 

‘ublished by the settlers themselves, and signed || 
with the names of the leaders, W. B. Ide, John 
Grigsby, and Samuel Nash. But the credit | 
which belongs to these adventurous and enter- 

ising Americans for their gallant deeds has 
een appropriated to Frémont, without any 
acknowledgment whatever; nor are their names | 
even to be found in any of the private letters or | 
. ! 

dispatches to Government which have yet been | 
published. 

| ask to print the extracts which I have made 
from this history, with my remarks: 

‘Information was received by Mr. W. B. ide, living on 
the Sacramento, on the 8th of June, by letter, brought by 
an Indian runner, that two hundred mounted Mexicans 
were on their mareh up the Sacramento river, with the 
design of destroying the crops, burning the houses, and driv- 
ing off the cattle belonging to the foreigners. Mr. Ide im- 
mediately visited the settlements on the Sacramento, and 
finding most of the men of the valley with Captain Frémont, 
repaired to his camp. He then conversed with Captain 
Frémont on the subject of the revolution, who advised im- | 
mediate organization and resistance on the part of the for- | 
eigners, but declined any action on his part, or that of the | 
men underhis command. Captain Frémont then informed 
him that he then expected to leave for the States in two 
weeks. In the mean time, a party of Americans had gone 
in pursuit of some Mexicans who were collecting horses, 
had taken them prisoners, and secured two hundred of their 





animals, which were to have been mounted by Mexican 
soldiers, and employed in expelling the foreigners, as well 
as Captain Frémont, from the country. [t was quite appa- 
rent that furtherand more decisive action was necessary to | 
secure the lives and property of the immigrants ; and it was | 
determined to seize the Fort of Sonoma, where many of the 
Government officers were quartered, and munitions of war | 
were stored. A party was raised, and upon the l4th of | 
June arrived at, and seized Sonoma by surprise, and without 
resistance, and directly thereafter William B. Ide was | 
elected commander of the party. Dr. Semple immediately | 
called a meeting, with the view of taking some action for | 
forming a Provisional government. The prisoners were sent | 
to the Sacramento, and placed under the protection of Cap- 
tain Frémont, and the property of the fort secured, and a | 
garrison established for its further protection. 

‘* Measures were adopted iu reference to foreign importa- 
tions; Horace Saunders was appointed commissary. A na- | 
tional flag was agreed upon. ‘ Captain Ide was made cap- | 
tain general.? ‘ Measures were taken to secure public and | 





private property.’ ‘The general-in-chief on the 16th dis- | 
patched Mr. Todd on a mission to Captain Montgomery, | 
of the United States ship Portsmouth, for the purpose of | 
obtaining a quantity ofgunpowder. He declined furnishing | 
it, on the ground that, so far as he knew, the United States 
were at peace with the Mexican Government,’ &c., &c. 
“On the 2lst, Captain Grigsby returned from the Sacra- 
mento valley, and was elected captain of the first company 
of riflemen, and the fort placed under his command. Lieu- 
tenant L. H. Ford was dispatched in pursuit of a company | 
of Mexicans, and found them ; they proved to be two hun- | 
dred in number ; gave them a fight, killed eightand wounded | 
thirteen ; after which they fled. This victory gave a decided | 
character to the revolution, and convinced the Spaniards | 
that it was not prudent to attempt the capture of any more 
prisoners. 
“The 25th of June Captain Frémont, and the men under 
his command, arrived at Sonoma, and were received with | 
Joy by the garrison, which was composed of about one hun- | 
dred men, exclusive of Captain Erémont’s command, and | 
of some twenty who were absent on other duty. In the | 
mean lime, as report said. General Castro was busy in cross- 


ing men from the other side of the bay to San Solito. Cap- 
tain Frémont invited Lieutenant Ford to accompany him, 
with the same men he had commanded in the engagement 
before spoken of in an expedition against José Castro. 
Three or four days were spent in endeavoring to bring the 
Mexicans to an engagement, but without success. Castro | 

ad succeeded in landing about two hundred men on the 
north side of the bay; and finding the ground untenable, 
Was desirous of diverting Captain Frémont from his object | 
of pursuit, while his men might reémbark. He accord- 
ingly sent three men with papers, calculated to deceive 
Captain Frémont into the idea that Sonoma was, on a cer- 
tain time, to be attacked by a large force, and ordered them 
to discover themselves to his command. The stratagem | 
had the desired effect, although the spies lost their lives. | 
Captain Frémont repaired to Sonoma witli all possible dis- | 
patch, where he arrived at the early dawn of day, and was | 








pleased to find his friends still in the possession of the post, 
\ 


and at the guns with lighted matches in their hands.”’ 


| Captain Frémont. 


Colonel Frémont said he would make a proposi- 
tion to the men then before him, that, although 
he could not and would not intermeddle in the 
internal affairs of California, yet, if the men pres- 


| ent would pledge themselves to abstain from all 


acts of violence against peaceful families, and to 
obey all orders of officers of their own choice in their 
endeavors to effect the declared purposes of the 
revolution, he would ‘* not only assist them by his 
advice, but that he would volunteer his whole 
force against Castro, and that he would stand by 


| them, at least until Castro shall have been sub- 


dued.’”’ 

From this history, related in a plain and sim- 
ple manner, and bearing every evidence of truth- 
fulness, it appears that, whilst these important 
eventg were transpiring, Mr. Frémont was quietly 
reposing in his camp on the bank of the Sacra- 
mento, and that he did not unite with the Ameri- 
can settlers, or render them any assistance, until 
after they had apparently succeeded in maintain- 
ing themselves. 

Mr. Benton, and Mr. Marcy after him, repre- 
sent, that on the 6th of June, Frémont formed the 
determination to commence offensive measures. 
Messrs. Ide, Grigsby, and Nash say that on the 
Sth of June, two days after this, Mr. Ide repaired to 
Frémont’s camp on the Sacramento, and ‘* con- 
versed with him’’ on the subject of the revolution, 
and Captain Frémont *‘ advised immediate organ- 
ization, and resistance on the part of the foreign- 
ers, but declined any aclion on his part, or that of 
his men.’’ ** Captain Frémont informed him that 
he then expected to leave for the States in two 
weeks.’’ Colonel Benton, in his letter to the 
President, states, as a consequence of this com- 
mencement of offensive measures on the part of 
Frémont, the capture of a party with two hun- 
dred horses, and the surprise and capture of 
Sonoma, so as to produce the impression that 
Frémont directed and took part in these actions, 
Such, however, was not the fact. Both of these 
affairs took place through the agency of the set- 
tlers, without his presence or assistance. Again: 
On the 2lst, Lieutenant Ford, at the head of a 
company of seventy American emigrants, met 
and defeated two hundred Mexicans. This ex- 
ploit is also appropriated in the same way by 
Colonel Benton and Mr. Marcy for Mr. Frémont. 
And it was not untilafter this, when victory gave 
a decided character to the revolution, ‘‘ that Fré- 


mont participated in the designs of the gmigrants.’? | 
On the 25th of June, the history states, ‘* Captain 


Frémont and the men under his command arrived 
at Sonoma, (Sonoma was taken by the settlers on 
the 14th,) and were received with joy by the gar- 
rison.’’ The remark that they ‘* were received 
with joy,’ if nothing else does, shows that I'ré- 
mont had not acted previously with them, or else 
there would have been no occasion for such an 
expression. But Frémont now took the field 


vainst Castro, and invited Lieutenant Ford with | 


his command to join him. The history states, 
‘* three or four days were spent in endeavoring to 
bring the Mexicans to an engagement, but with- 
out success. Castro was desirous of diverting 
He accordingly sent three 
men with papers, calculated to deceive him into 
the idea that Sonoma was to be attacked. The 
stratagem had the desired effect.’’ Frémont set off 
for Sonoma, and left Castro to retreat in safety. 
Of course he found Sonoma unmolested. 


the wonderful performance of Frémont, in mak- 


ing this false movement, and traveling eighty | 


miles in less than twenty-four hours. ‘ Captain 
Frémont,’’ continues the history, ** and his men 
returned in pursuit of Castro, and arrived at the 


bay just in time to see that the last of Castro’s men | 


had reémbarked with all their baggage.”’ ‘This 
trip to Sonoma is one of Mr. Frémont’s “ ex- 
ploits.”’ 

The history further shows that the flag of in- 
dependence was raised in the middle of June by 


the American emigrants, without the aid, pres- | 


ence, or coéperation of Frémont. Yet Frémont, 


in his letter to Colonel Benton, July 25, 1846, | 
claims to have prompted the declaration of in- 
f The ** history”’ | 


dependence on the 4th of July. 


states that the national, or Bear flag, with the 
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| have been extremely improbable, 
| face of these’ express statements, that General 


° 2007 


Ata meeting called to order by General Ide, | been organized, and William B. Ide elected cap- 


tain general. 

Frémont says he assembled the people on the 
4th of July, and addressed them, and advised a 
declaration of independence. ‘The history states 
thatthe 4th of July was celebrated at Sonoma by 
reading the Declaration of Independence of the 
Thirteen States, firing canaon, &c. But on the 
6th the companies (of volunteer settlers) were 
formed and marched into the large hall. The men 


| were called to order by General Ide. There were 


one hundred and eighty men present, exclusive 
of Captain Frémont’s command, of about forty 


;}men. Captain Frémont addressed the assembly, 


and promised to aid them with his advice, and to 
codperate with them if they would pledge them- 


| } a 7 : 
selves to obey “ the officers of their own choice.”’ 
| General Ide replied, and said ‘* there was nota 


man present who had not already volunteered his 


| life, his property, and his reputation in an honor- 


able support to the revolution,’’ showing clearly 
that the revolution had already begun, and that 
it had not been then first commenced by Mr. Fré- 
mont, as is claimed for him by himself and his 


| biographers. 


This history does not show that the “ chief 
direction of affairs’? was given to Mr. Frémont, 
as claimed for him; but, on the contrary, General 


| Ide was chief of the movement, and captain 
general; and by him, ** undera discharge of can- 


non, with appropriate ceremonies,’’ was the flag 


| of the Republic of California first raised, and by 


him, also, was the proclamation of independence 
signed and issued. The overtures for assistance 
by the American settlers having been repulsed 
by Frémont early in June, when they were com- 
mencing hostilities, they never thought of invest- 


| ing him with the leadership after their measures 


had been crowned with success; and, without 
evidence to the contrary, such a proceeding would 
But in the 


Ide, and not Frémont, was their leader, Mr. Fré- 
mont’s claim, made in his letter to Colonel Benton 
the 25th of July, 1846, must be considered en- 


| tirely without foundation. 


In his Thirty Years’ View, Mr. Benton states 


| that ** Frémont determined to put himself at the 
| head of the people, and to save the country. To 
| repulse Castro was not suflicient—to overturn 


the Mexican Government in California, and to 
establish Californian independence, was the bold 
resolve and the only measure adequate to the 
exigency.”’ 

Messrs. Ides Grigsby, and Nash, on the other 
| hand, say that Frémont, in the address to the 
settlers, before referred to, on the 6th of July, 


| declared that he had determined to pursue and 


take lrre Castro, whom he considered but a 
| usurper in California, being unauthorized by the 
Mexican Government. He said, *‘ that although 
he could not, and would not, intermeddle in the in- 
ternal affairs of California,’’ he would, on certain 
conditions, ** not only assist them with his ad- 
vice, but that he would volunteer his whole force 
| against Castro, and that he would stand by them 
| at least wntil Castro shall have been subdued.’’ 
How different is this plain statement of the 
leaders of the revolutionary party from that of 
| Mr. Benton! In it you find nothing of * Mr. 
Frémont placing himself at the head of the people 
to save the country ’’—of overturning the Mex- 





2 
put 
Mr. Benton seizes the opportunity to eulogize | 


ican Government in California, as the repulse of 
Castro was not sufficient—and to establish inde- 
pendence. The ‘ bold resolve’ of Mr. Frémont 
seemed to be unknown to those with whom he 
was about to coéperate. His engagement with 
them was for a limited and specific service, and 
for a single object, and that was the pursuit and 
capture of Castro, in which he was manny un- 
successful.. So far from engaging to overthrow 
the Mexican Government in California, and to 
establish independence, he expressly states that 
‘he cannot, and will not, intermeddle with the 
internal affairs of California;’’ and yet the claim 
is boldly made for him by his father-in-law, of 
having overthrown the Mexican Government and 
established independence; for he adds, after the 
‘* bold resolve’? was taken, it ‘“‘ was executed 
with a celerity that gave it a romantic success.”” 

Nor is more dependence to be placed in the 


words ‘* California Republic’ on it, was raised in || statements of Mr. Benton with reference to the 


the middle of June, and before Frémont joined 
them; and that a provisional government had 


operations of our naval forces than in those of 
the settlers which I have just examined. 
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On the 10th of July, intelligence was received 
modore Sloat had arrived and taken possession 
of Monterey, and planted the United States flag 
there; and thither he marched, and arrived on 
the 19th of July, sixteen days after its capture. 
It would thus appear, then, that in the movements 
previously to the operations of Commodores Sloat 
and Stockton in California, Mr. Frémont’s part 
was extremely insignificant. He was in no ac- 
tion whatever. He does not, indeed, state that he 
was. He recites actions which were performed 
by others, and left his father-in-law to claim for 
him the credit which belonged to others for their 
performance, He declined to join the settlers 
early in June, when his coéperation would have 
been of service to them. But after they had 
gained important advantages over the Californi- 
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| Ide and others in revolutionizing California, and 
by Mr. Frémont, then at St. John’s, that Com- || did not take any part with them until the 25th of 


ans, and were in possession of the strong fort of 


Sonoma, and when he was in daily expectation 
of receiving intelligence of war between the United 
States and Mexico, he volunteered his assistance. 

Mr. Benton, as well as Mr. Frémont’s biogra- 
pher, however, claim that Frémont’s ** exploits”’ 
induced Commodore Sloat to seize Monterey, 
and raise the American flag; and, therefore, they 
say that the acquisition of California was owing 
to Frémont; for, if Sloat had not raised the United 
States flag on the 7th of July, 1846, the British 
admiral, who arrived soon after, would have 
seized California for Great Britain. 

Mr. Benton, in his ** View,’ chapter 164, states 
that ** Commodore Sloat remained five days be- 
fore the town, and until he heard of Frémont’s 
operations; then, believing that Frémont had 
orders from his Government to take California, 
he having none himself, he determined to act him- 
self. He received the news of Frémont’s suc- 
cesses on the 6th of July; on the 7th he took the 
town of Monterey, and senta dispatch to Fré- 
mont. The latter came to him in all speed, at 
the head of his mounted force. Going immedi- 
ately on board the commodore’s vessel, an ex- 
planation took place. The commodore learnt 
with astonishment that Frémont had no orders 
from his Government to commence hostilities— 
that he had acted entirely on his own responsi- 
bility. ‘This left the commodore without author- 
ity for having taken Monterey; for still at this 
time the commencement of the war with Mexico was 
unknown.’’ 

But this statement of Mr. Benton is most point- 
ediy and positively contradicted by Commodore 
Sloat, in his official letter to the Secretary of the 
Navy, dated ** Flag-ship Levanf, at sea, July 
31, 1846.”’ ‘ 


In it he says: ‘* I have the honor to | 


report that on the Tih June I received at Mazat- | 
Jan information that the Mexican troops, six or | 


seven thousand strong, had, by order of the Mex- 
ican Government, invaded the territory of the 
United States north of the Rio Grande, and had 


attacked the forces under General Taylor, and || 
that the squadron of the United States were | 
blockading the coast of Mexico in the Gulf. | 
These hostilities, considered, would justify my com- | 


| June, after the surprise of Sonoma, the brilliant 

| performance of Lieutenant Ford, and the capture 

| of a party with two hundred horses, had all been 
achieved. 

| And then, there is no evidence whatever that 


the British admiral ever intended, or had any | 


instructions, which would have authorized him 
to seize California. Itis mere imagination. 


Mr. Benton, I must repeat, says it was hear- | 


ing of Frémont’s operations and successes, and 


believing that he had orders from the Government | 


to take California, that induced Commodore Sloat 
to take possession of Monterey; for still at this 
time (7th of July) the commencement of the war 
with Mexico was unknown. ‘* But Commodore 
Sloat says that it was because he had received in- 
formation of the existence of war between the United 
States and Mexico, and THart, he considered, would 
justify him in commencing offensive operations on 
the west coast, and therefore sailed in the Savannah 
for the coast of California to carry out the orders 
of the Department! Now, Mr. President, what 
were those orders? They were, sir, that, * in 
the event of war with Mexico, he was directed 
| to employ the force under his command to the 
best advantage.’? ‘* The Mexican ports on the 
| Pacific are said to be (says the Secretary of the 
Navy) open and defenseless. If you ascertain 
with certainty that Mexico has declared war 
against the United States, you will at once pos- 
| sess yourself of the port of San Francisco, and 
blockade or occupy such other ports as your 
force may permit.” 

Such, sir, were the instructions which he sailed 
from Mazatlan, on the 8th of June, to execute; 
and yet Mr. Benton, in his View, states it was the 
operations of Frémont (heaven save the mark!) 
which led him to commence hostilities in Cal- 


| ifornia, and save the territory from the grasp of 
| Great Britain. 





Mr. Benton, in his statement, does great injus- 
tice to this gallant officer in charging that he had 
commenced hostilities against a nation upon no 
other ground than that, hearing of the operations 
and successes of Frémont, he supposed him to be 
in possession of orders from his Government to 
take California. ladmit, sir, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, for one in his position, or in 
any position, to believe that an officer of the 
Army of the United States would wage war with 
the forces uader his command against an independ- 
ent nation Without orders from his Government. 
And the commodore might well be pardoned for 
supposing such to be the case. But I have al- 


| ready shown from his official letters that it was 


menecing offensive operations on the west coast. I || 


therefore sailed, on the 8th, in the Savannah, for || 
the coast of California, to carry out the orders of || 


the Department of the 24th of June, 1845.”’ 


‘The commodore then states that he took pos- | 


session of Monterey on the 7th day of July, in 
the name of the United States. 

It does not appear from the commodore’s let- 
ter that he had sent any orders or dispatches to 
Frémont, as stated by Mr. Benton, or that he 


had ever heard anything about him. The only | 


notice he takes of him in his letter is, that Purser 


Fauntleroy, who had been sent by him to take | 


St. John, a small town in the interior, stumbled 
upon him there, “found that it had been taken 
possession of an hour or two previous to his ar- 
rival by him,’’ “* with whom he returned to 
Monterey on the 19th,’’ twelve days after its 
capture. This isall the notice taken of Frémont 
in this official letter. 

So far, then, from its being true that the com- 
modore was induced by Frémont’s operations to 
take possession of Monterey, he had resolved on 
the 7th day of June, at Mazatlan, to sail for Cali- 
fornia, and commence offensive operations on the 
west coast. Frémont certainly had performed 


no exploits up to this time, which could in- | 


fluence the commodore’s action; for on the 8th | 


day of June he refused to codéperate with General 


| 
! 
| 
t 


not true that he did so. Butitno doubt confirmed 
in his mind the truth of the information he had 
received at Mazatlan of the commencement of 
hostilities. But, sir, the statement of Mr. Ben- 


ton in reference to this matter places Mr. Frémont | 


in a most unfortunate position. Itexhibits him, 
sir, in the character of fillibuster, of a person 
without authority, making war upon a friendly 
Power, and employing the forces placed under 
his command (for a different purpose) to over- 
throw its Government, and establish a republic 
onits ruins. It was, indeed, sir, the assumption 
of a fearful responsibility, and one which might 
have involved his country in war, or have lost his 
own life, with the lives of all his followers, (as 
was the case with Lopez in his expedition,) if he 
had been unsuccessful in his operations. But, 
sir, | do not propose to discuss this question, but 
in passing: merely to remark upon it. 

think that I have now fully shown that Mr. 
Frémont’s claims to the conquest previously to the 
19th of July, rest entirely upon the assertions of 
his father-in-law, and as they appear in Secretary 
Marcy’s report of December, 1846. 

In thus stating the intervention of Mr. Benton 
in claiming for Frémont credit for exploits to 
which he was not entitled, | expressly disclaim 
any desire to impute to him anything further 
than a pardonable som? f in yielding credence, 
on grounds entirely insufficient, to statements and 
inferences calculated to do honor to one connected 
with him by close family ties. The truth of his- 
tory, however, requires vindication; and my duty 
is to expose the errors into which he has been 
betrayed, and in which, through his agency, 
others have participated. 

And now, Mr. President, I propose briefly to 


| 
} 


| 

















examine the claims of Frémont to the merit i 

conqueror subsequently to July 19, 1846. . e 

had no claim before has already been shown the 
| On the 23d July, 1846, Commodore Stock 
| took command of the squadron, Com 
|, Sloat having sailed for the United States, M ; 
| terey, Sonoma, at the head of the bay of an 
| Francisco, and Yuba Buena, now called San 
|| Francisco, were the chief points in the O8sessi ; 
| of the United States forces. But al Souther 

California was in arms and subdued. M,; Pie 
mont was then at Monterey. e 

Cogmodore Stockton issued his Proclamatiy 
| on the same day, and announced his intentioy . 

| conquer the country. Colonel Frémont, jy his 
| defense on his trial by court-martial in 1848, ty, 
| states his own position at this time, and gives 

the title of conqueror to another. (See proceed. 
| ings of court-martial, pp. 374 and 375.) 
“He (Commodore Stockton) determined to prosee 
| hostilities to the full conquest of the country, and askeq ne 
| cooperation, but service underhim. He made this Propel 
| in writing to Lieutenant Gillespie and myself. We agreed 
| to it, and so did our men. 

«J went under him with pleasure. I was glad to be yp. 
| lieved from the responsibilities of my position. We wer 
, under the command of the naval commander on that sta. 
| tion, and it was to the naval commander there that the 
| President had specially assigned the conquest of California, 
The California battalion of mounted riflemen was then or. 
| ganized; Commodore Stockton appointing all the office 
| inyself being appointed major, and Lieutenant Gillespie 


| captain. From that time we were part of the naval forces 
| for the conquest of the country !”’ 


| Again Colonel Frémont says: 
| 


“On the 13th of August, 1846, Commodore Stockton, ay 
| CONQUEROR, took possession of the City of the Angels, the 
| seat of the Governor General of California. On the 17 
| he issued a proclamation, or decree as such, for the notif. 
| cation and government of the inhabitants, followed by man 
| others in the same character, and for the better government 
| of the conquered country.” 


| This is the language of Colonel Frémont when 
| his safety depended on making the truth manifes, 
| Under the peril of life he concedes to Commodore 
Stockton the title of Conqueror of California. 
The peril over, his father-in-law claims forhim 
| the merit of being the conqueror, and his biogra. 
|| phers assert it, also. I might be well content to 
| 


} LL , 
| 
| 


Ckton 





ts, 


|| rest the case upon the above explicit admission 
| of Colonel Frémont himself; but, as it belongs to 
| a full statement of the truth, I shall briefly relate 
| what part he did take in the conquest of California 
subsequently to Commodore Stockton’s assuming 
| the supreme command. Mr. Frémont, having 
} received an appointment as major of a battalion 
| of volunteers from Commodore Stockton, was 
| ordered on the 23d day of July, with one handred 
/and sixty men, to embark on the sloop of war 
Cyane, Communaie Du Pont, with directions to 
proceed to San Diego, and thence to advance on 
the City of the Angels, to coéperate with him 
(the commodore) in the proposed attack on the 
Californians. 

Mr. Benton, in his letter to the President of 
|| the 9th of November, 1846, says: ‘* the sloop of 
|| war Cyane was put at his service’’—no doubt to 

produce the impression on the mind of the Pres- 
| ident that Frémont was acting independently. But 
| Frémont himself, in his letter to Mr. Benton of 
| July 25, 1846, says expressly: ** We are under 
orders to embark to-morrow morning on board 
the Cyane sloop of war, and disembark at San 
Diego, immediately in the rear of Castro.” — 

Stockton cxteteheld to San Pedro, twenty-eight 
miles from the City of the Angels. There he 
waited a week for Frémont to coéperate with 
him. Finally, he marched against Castro with- 
out him, forced him to break up his camp, aban- 
don his artillery and baggage, and fly in the 
direction of Sonoma. After the dispersion and 
flight of his army, Frémont arrived on the dey 
that Stockton took possession of the capital. 
Thus ended the first campaign of Stockton. 
Frémont’s whole service was comprised in his 
voyage to San Diego and his march to De Los 
Angelos. The second campaign of Commodore 
_ Stockton was still more inglorious for Mr. Fré- 
‘mont. An insurrection broke out on the Ist 

of October, and the garrison left by the com- 
modore at the capital had been compelled to 
capitulate. Stockton ordered Frémont to Santa 
Barbara, to collect horses and cattle for this 
expedition. San Diego was surrounded by the 
enemy, and Lieutenant Minor, in command 
there, was besieged by them. On his way !2 
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‘that direction, Frémont spoke a vessel, and be- 
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cute acquainted with these facts, and, instead of 
obeying his orders, he turned back, giving as his || 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GL 


country under martial law, and resolved upon the 
most prompt and vigorous prosecution of the 


reason that supplies of horses and cattle could || war. He immediately organized a corps of one 


not be obtained there, and returned five hundred || 
miles north of San Diego, placing the enemy || 
nerween himself and his commander-in-chief, ] 
and cutting off all communication with him. || 
This act of Frémont delayed the commodore’s | 
advance for months. Stockton, however, finally || 
ocured horses and cattle where Frémont said || 
they could not be obtained. Frémont abandoned || 
the seat of war. He left that part of the country | 
where hostilities prevailed, and never returned, | 
until after the enemy was defeated and dispersed. |, 
Commodore Stockton, after waiting two months | 
for the necessary se cere of horses and cattle, 
which were at last obtained from Lower Califor- | 
nia, on the 29th of December, advanced north | 
upon De Los Angelos against the foe, fought the | 
patties of San Gabriel and Mesa, defeated and 
dispersed the army of California, and conquered 
the country a second time. He heard nothing 
of Frémont until four days after his (Stockton’s) 
entry into the capital. hen Frémont made his 
appearance; and having on his journey fallen in 
with the beaten and flying California generals 
and afew stragglers—remnants of the defeated | 
forces--he made a treaty of capitulation with 
them. Stockton had refused to treat with Gen- 
erals Flores and Pico, because they had once 
already broken their parol of honor. Frémont, 
however, having not participated in the war, | 
makes a great merit of this capitulation with these 
defeated officers, with whom Stockton would not 
treat, and whom he considered as of no import- 
ance. All these facts will be seen from the offi- 
cial dispatches of Commodore Stockton. They 
show that Frémoyt, in the first campaign, did | 
nothing while under Stockton but go to San 
Diego, and ride up from that place in August to 
meet Stockton after he had compelled Castro to | 
break up his camp and disperse his army. In | 
the second campaign, Frémont failed to execute | 
his orders, and retired five hundred miles from 
the enemy, and never returned until the fighting 
was over. There is nothing, from his own pen | 
or that of others, nor is there any evidence of 
any sort that Frémont ever had a single encounter 
with an efNemy while in California. He has been 
called the path-finder; but it was unfortunate for 
him that the paths h@trod did not lead him into 
the presence of an enemy. 

r. President, in the foregoing remarks, and 
the exposure I have made of the weakness and 
absurdity of the claim set up for Mr. Frémont to 
the conquest of California, | have been actuated 
by far higher motives than such as I know will | 
be imputed to me. I regard it, sir, as a duty 1 | 
owe to the truth of history, as well as to a dis- 
tinguished friend and constituent, to see that the 
laurels which he has nobly won shall not be torn | 
from his brow to decorate another’s. For Com- 
modore Stockton I claim the credit of the con- 
quest of California. So far from Mr. Frémont 
being entitled to it, it does not appear that he was 
ever engaged in a single battle; and the extent of 
the responsibility he assumed in California seems 
to have been, first, to fortify a position of self- | 
defense against a threatened attack of the Cal- | 
ifornians; and second, to unite with the forces of 
General Ide, on the 25th of June, atSonoma, and to 
undertake an expedition against General Castro, 
1 which he was outwitted by the wily Mexicans. 
Immediately after this he marched to Monterey, 
and ae an appointment as major from Com- | 
modore Stockton, under whose orders he served, 
as has been shown, until the conclusion of the 
war. 

And now, sir, I have attempted to describe 
fairly and truly the achievements of Mr. Frémont 
in California; and I ask if any claim can be found 
in them to the title of its conqueror? 

And now, Mr. President, it is hardly neces- 
sary, after this exposure of the pretensions set 
up for Mr. Frémont, to say who was the con- 
oon That has been already indicated. But 

will take the liberty to state, as briefly as pos- 
sible, a few additional facts to establish still more 
incontestably the claims of Commodore Stockton 
to that great honor. Stockton assumed the com- 
mand of the United States naval forces on the 
23d of J aly, 1846. The condition of the country 
at that time has already been shown. On the 
same day he issued a proclamation placing the 





hundred and sixty mounted men, composed 
chiefly of American settlers, appointed Mr. Fré- 
mont major of the battalion, and Lieutenant Gii- 
lespie, of the marine corps, captain ; retaining 


| the chief direction of affairs in his own hands. 
| In twenty-four hours thereafter he dispatched 


this corps under Major Frémont on the sloop of 
war Cyane, Captain Du Pont, to San Diego, to 

rocure horses and cattle, and to coéperate with 
the in the contemplated attack of the City of the 
Angels. On the Ist of August, he sailed himself 
in the frigate Congress for See and pro- 


|; ceeded to San Pedro, (about thirty miles from the 


City of the Angels,) and landed three hundred 
and fifty seamen and marines, and commenced 
the work of drilling them for the new service in 
which they were engaged. On the 11th of Au- 
gust, he commenced his march upon that city. 
On the 12th, when within a few miles of the 
enemy, they became panic-stricken and fled, leav- 
ing behind their baggage and artillery. The 
principal officers and a portion of the troops sur- 


| rendered themselves prisoners of war, the city 


| capitulated, and on the 13th, Commodore Stock- 


|| ton took possession of the capital of California. 


| The country was now conquered—the inhabit- 


ants quietly submitted—and Stockton immedi- 
ately proceeded to organize a civil government. 


| He prescribed a tariff of imposts, and appointed 


| the 7 of Mexico. 


appraisers, collectors, and other officers for the 
collection of the revenues, and did every other 
lawful act which a conqueror and governor could 
do.. 

Having settled all these matters, and seeing 
the new government in full and successful opera- 
tion, he left the city, and proceeded to San F'ran- 
cisco, for the purpose of organizing an expedi- 
tion, to be commanded by himself, to lund at 
Acapulco, on the western coast of Mexico, with 
a view of cooperating with General Scott before 
But before he could accom- 
plish the necessary arrangements for such a pur- 
pose, advantage was taken of his absence from 
the capital, and Generals Pico and Flores (who 
had been set at liberty after the capture of the 


| city on their parol of honor) had raised a force 
| of four or five hundred men, and, appearing be- 


| fore the city, demanded its surrender. 


The gar- 


| rison, consisting of one hundred men, under Cap- 
| tain Gillespie, unable to resist a force so superior 


in numbers, was obliged to submit, and the city 
fell into the hands of the insurgent Californians. 
This insurrection the commodore determined to 
quell, and promptly made all his arrangements 
for that purpose. Major Frémont was dispatched 
with one hundred and sixty men to Santa Bar- 
bara, at which place, after procuring horses, he 
was to hold himself in readiness to join the com- 
modore on his march against the rebels. The 


'commodore himself sailed in the Congress, ran 


into ae, which had been threatened, 
| strengthened that place with fifty men, and pro- 
ceeded to San Pedro. At this place he found the 


| enemy in considerable numbers, and learned also 
that an engagement had taken place between 


them and the crew of the frigate Savannah, which 
had resulted to the disadvantage of the Ameri- 
| cans, and had greatly encouraged the Califor- 
|nians. He immediately landed from his ship 
| with three hundred men, in the face of the enemy, 
_and, after a skirmish, compelled them to retreat; 
but as they were all mounted he could not pur- 
sue them. The anchorage at this place being in- 
secure at that season of the year, the Congress 
sailed for San Diego, where Lieutenant Minor 
was besieged and reduced to great distress. The 
| ship, in entering the harbor, grounded on.a bar, 
aid caine near falling over; and while the crew 
| were engaged in shoring her up to prevent such | 
| an occurrence, the town was vigorously attacked 
| by the enemy. Notwithstanding this mishap to 
| the frigate, the commodore himself, with as man 
| men as could be spared, immediately landed, and, 


| after a severe action, repulsed them and relieved | 
the garrison. 

Preparations were then actively made for the 

| march upon the capital. Horses and cattle were 

| to be procured, and officers, with a detachment 

| of men, were sent to Lower California to collect | 


them. Whilst this portion of the little sailor | 


army was thus employed, the men were kept 


OBE. 


tT 


| constantly at work in manufacturing saddles for 
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horses, shoes of canvass and leather for them- 
selves, and gun-carriages for artillery, and in 
their regular drill. At this place he was kept 
waiting for the arrival of Major Frémont with 
his mounted men, until the 29th of December, 
when, having received his suppli®s from Lower 
California, and having heard nothing of Frémont, 
he determined to wait no longer, and marched 
without him upon the City of the Angels. On 
the morning of the 8th of January, being in 
presence of the enemy, he marshaled his little 
army, and advanced against the opposing force. 
He found them advantageously posted on the 
other side of the river San Gabriel, on a bluff or 
range of low hills. Their artillery commanded 
the passage, and it was strongly supported with 
cavalry. The commodore, passing through the 
ranks of his men, reminded them that it was the 
8th of January, and that he expected them to add 
new luster to the day. Their enthusiasm was 
unbounded. Notwithstanding the fire from the 
enemy, no shot was returned until after they had 
reached the opposite bank. There was great 
difficulty in accomplishing this, for the bed of the 
river was a quicksand; and General Kearny, who 
was serving with Commodore Stockton at the 
time as a volunteer, declared it wquld be impos- 
sible to pass over the guns. On hearing this, 
the commodore dismounted from his horse, 
plunged into the river, and taking hold himself 
of the ropes, said, ** Quicksand or no quicksand, 
the guns shall pass over.’’ Cheered by his heroic 
conduct and example, the men renewed their 
exertions, and soon landed the guns on the op- 
posite side. The battle now commenced or 
the side of the Americans; and the enemy, after 
standing their ground bravely for some time 
against a terrible fire of artillery, began to give 
way, and a charge up the bluff compelled them 
to retreatin confusion. The loss of the Americans 
was only two killed and nine wounded. The 
loss of the enemy, as afterwards ascertained, was 
over seventy killed and one hundred and fifty 
wounded. 

On the morning of the 9th he pursued the 
retreating foe in the direction of the City of the 
Angels. About six miles from the city he again 
encountered them in a well-chosen position, and 
another severe battle was fought, in which the 
Californians were again beaten, and fled in differ- 
ent directions. As the American commander had 
no cavalry, it was impossible to pursue them. 
The commodore continued his march; and on 
the 11th, at the head of his army, he marched 
into the city and took possession of it. 

These battles decided the fate of California. 
The scattered remnants of the California army 
under Flores and Pico, a few days after, hearing 
of the approach of Colonel Frémont, threw them- 
selves in his way, and concluded a formal treaty, 
by which they agreed to cease all hostilities, and 
to acknowledge the authority of the United States. 
This ended the war in California; and, in the 
language of the Secretary of War, ‘‘ Commodore 
Stockton took possession of the whole country, 
as a conquest of the United States,and appointed 
Colonel Frémont Governor, under the law of 

| nations, to assume the functions of that office 
| when he should return to the squadron.”’ 

And now, Mr. President, having, as I believe, 
fairly and truly stated the respective claims of 
Colonel Frémont and Commodore Stockton to 

‘the honor of the conquest of California, I ask, 
was not Commodore Stockton the conqueror ? 


| 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Mr. President I 
| am indebted to the kindness and courtesy of the 
| Senate for ahaa me the privilege of addressing 
| them to-day. As I announced a few days ago, it 
| is not my purpose to attempt to enlighten the Sen- 
| ate upon the subject of the resolution now pending. 
| My object is a wholly different one; and I feel that 
I owe to the Senate a debt of gratitude for the per- 
mission extended to me to be heard to-day. 
| Mr. President, in a letter addressed to my con- 
| stituents in April last, I made them the following 
pledge: 

“ Left, as I am, to decide for myself what I ought todo in 
| view of all the difficulties that lie in my way, fully impressed 
with the responsibility that rests upon me, | bave calmtby 
surveyed the whole ground, and my judgment is deliberately 
formed, 1 shall stand where I am, just as 1 am, and wait 
the coming of future developments. We have before us 
the names of the candidates of the American party and their 
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principles. t : 
will present to us, and what principles they proclaim. 


When the candidates are all before us, I will cast my vote | 


for that man and with that party which f think most likely 
to protect the Constitution, preserve the Union, and drive 
back the borde of northern Vandals who seek to usurp our 


rights, and finally to possess themselves of the citadel of 


iiberty. Forthe present [ have but one political ambition— 
but one active, fvorbing, political principle: ambitious to 
be an bumble agent in preserving our rights, protecting our 
honors, and forever crushing out and annihilating these 
disturbers of the peace, invaders of our rights, and traitors 
to the Constitution; to be one of the humblest in the ac- 
couplishment of this, is all 1 ask—it would be glory enough 
tor me.”’ 


| now propose to redeem that pledge, as far as 
T may. trusting that the results will inure to the 


honor of our country, to its peace, safety, and | 


prosperity. 


Never, since the formation of this Government, 


have we witnessed such a state of political affairs 
as now exists, Never was there a period in the 
history of this Government which more imperi- 
ously demanded the exercise of a cool and dis- 
passionate judgment, than the present. Never 
were our institutions surrounded with more diffi- 
culties. Never was there a crisis so full of danger, 
demanding the exercise of a larger or purer patri- 
olism than the present. 

Since the inauguration of this great experiment 
of self-government, we have been called to pass 
through many trying scenes—trials that filled the 
heart of the patriot with emotions of the deepest 
solicitude for the safety of the country, and the 
success of this greatest, and it may be, last effort 
for the establishment of a Government predicated 
upon the will of the people, subject to the require- 
ments of the Constitution and laws of their own 
creation. Amidst these trials, the hearts of the 
stoutest have sometimes sunk within them, and 
nerves hitherto unstrung have trembled for the 
safety of the country. 

Bat, thanks to a kind, beneficent Providence— 
thanks to the self-sacrificing patriotism of our 
ancestors, we have passed these fearful trials, 
aud we yet live. We are now surrounded with 
difficulties far greater, far more portentous, than 
our fathers were ever called to meet. Will that 
same kind Providence preside over us, to direct 
and preserve us? Will the same spirit of conces- 
sion, of patriotism, and devotion to the country, 
mark our present course‘and efforts, as illustrated 
those of our fathers? This is a momentous 
question, submitted to each and all of us, to every 
patriot, to every one who loves his country more 


than party or self. On the solution of this ques- | 
All the great | 


tion hangs the last hope of freedom. 
and happy results that ought to flow from the 
labor, toils, and anxieties of our fathers, are sus- 
pended on the decision we are called to make. 
That the dangers that surround us are im- 
minent cannot be disguised. In view of these 
dangers the question is, how shall we avert them; 
how shall we dissipate the gathering storm; how 
restore peace toa distracted country, and concord 
aud brotherly love between members of this great 
family of States and individuals? This isa field 
that invokes the energies of the wisest and best. 


This is a cause invoking the efforts of the highest | 


and purest patriotism. Although the signs are 
portentous of evil, although the clouds are dark 
and gathering swiftly, although the hope of the 
patriot may sink within him, all seeming dark ard 
gloomy, and the way of escape not clearly dis- 
cernible, yet I do not despair. I will ‘* hope on, 
hope ever.”’ I will hope against hope—hope to 
the last. 

I put my trust in the same Providence—in that 
same patriotism that has rescued us heretofore, 
and hope that I shall yet see the clouds and dark- 


ness that now overshadow our politiéal heavens | 


dispelled, and the sun, the bright sun of peace, 


concord, and brotherly love, dispelling the gloom | 


and shedding its rays of hope, and confidence, and 
love throughout the land, filling the hearts of all 
with gratitude and joy. 

To accomplish so great a result requires the 
efforts of every patriot. How shall this be ac- 
complished? Th 
I would address myself to-day. 


Never, since our national existence, have we | 


witnessed so strange a condition of things as is 
now eA HN to our minds. 

eve 0 

all of us are required to take our position, and 
play our part in the coming contest. There are 
three regularly nominated candidates in the field, 
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I shall wait and see who the Democratic party | 


us is the great question to which | 


_ We are on the | 
another presidential election, and cach and | 








from whom an election is to be made, to fill the 
chief executive office of the Government. Who 
are they? Whatare they? Whatdo they pro- 
fess? I propose briefly, Mr. President, to inquire 
into these three questions. It is known to you, 
sir, that I do not belong to either of these parties 
or political organizations; and the question pro- 
younded to himself by the great statesman of 
| Massachusetts, on an occasion of similar diffi- 
culty, has a thousand times presented itself to 
my mind—‘* Where shall I go?”’ 

Belonging to neither of these parties, never ex- 
pecting to belong to either of them, I might, yield- 
ing to the council of my feelings, stand off asa 
silent spectator, and such would certainly be my 
course if there was nothing more involved in the 
contest than the triumph of one party or another— 
a mere struggle for power and place. But believ- 
ing that there are questions involved, of vital 
importance tothe preservation of the Constitution 
and perpetuity of the Union, lam constrained by 
considerations of duty and patriotism to waive 
the suggestions of my feelings, and bear my part 
in this contest, in such manner as in my judgment 
will best promote the peace of the country, pre- 
serve its honor, and perpetuate our institutions. 
I cannot be indifferent if [ would, and would not 
if I could. There is too much involved in the 
struggle—interests too holy to be disregarded or 
treated with indifference. 

I have said that there are three candidates pre- 
sented to the courtry; one of whom, unless there 
shall be a departure from the contemplations of 
| the Constitution, must be called to preside over 
the destinies of the country. I have asked who 
are they, what are they, and what do they profess? 
Taking them in the order in which they stand, of 
| seniority, | may ask, first, who is James Buch- 
anan? 
into the personal history and character of Mr. 
Buchanan. He has been identified with the his- 
tory of this country for almost half a century. 
His public acts are known toall men. Whatever 
he is, whatever he has been, is matter of record. 
With him, as James Buchanan, therefore, I have 
nothing to do; but he is the candidate of the Dem- 
ocratic party, he has been selected by their con- 
| vention as their standard-bearer, and is presumed 
to be the exponent of their principles. I proceed 
to inquire what those principles are. 

The Democratic party have given to us and to 
the world a platform of principles. I have no 
great confidence in platforms. 1 think that, gen- 
| erally, they are cunningly-devised schemes of 





| gull the people. j 
a presidential canvass—very good for the candi- 
dates to run by and swear by; but often very 
easily forgotten after the election. For this reason 
I confess that, generally, I have but little confi- 
dence in platforms. 
who profess to stand upon them, rather than to 
inquire particularly into the creed they proclaim. 





just to them—it is but just to the parties which 
1ave presented them, that we should presume, at 
least, that it is their honest purpose to stand upon 
them, and to observe them. | desire, very briefly, 
to inquire into these platforms in order that I 
may satisfy my constituents and my country 
that I have not been guided by passion or preju- 
dice in the conclusions at which I[ have arrived. 
The Democratic Convention, which assembled 
at Cincinnati, presented to the country a platform 
of principles. They reindorsed the platform of 
1852, filled very much with truisms that nobody 
ever controverted, or ever will controvert; but 


| 

| popular mind, With all that I have nothing to 

| do. I examined that platform in other deys 
which are passed and gone. All that it is neces- 
sary for me now to say is, that I dissent much 
from it; but upon the main point in that platform, 
it had then, as it has now, my concurrence, be- 
cause it was identical in fact, in essence, and in 
substance, with the platform of the party to which 
I then belonged, to which I now ee: and to 
which I intend to belong as long as I belong to 
anything—the old Whig party. Upon the great 
vital question of the rights of the South and the 

equality of the States, or, in other words, the 

reat question of slavery, the Democratic and 

Whig platforms of 1852 were identical in every 


| 
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It is not necessary for me to stop to inquire | 


modern invention, intended to catch votes and to | 
They are admirably adapted for | 


I prefer to judge of the men | 


Inasmuch, however, as the various candidates | 
have been placed upon their platforms, it is but | 


they were intended to have their effect on the | 
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essential. It is not necessary, therefore, for a 
to consider that large portion of the Cincinnay 


platform which is simply a reiteration o 


sit f tha 

1852. Some_ additions, however, have thes 

made to it. Going on with the tide of time oa 
’ 


the progress of the age in which we 
Democratic party have felt it to be their duty ; 
make additions to their old platform; and it js 
these additions that 1 now desire to call the at 
tention of the Senate and the country, The first 
to which I direct your’notice is in the followine 
words: . 

** Resalved, That the foundation of this union of State 
having been laid in, and its prosperity, expansion, and .. 
eminent example in free government, built upon phon 
freedom in matters of religious concernment, and no = 
spect of person in regard to rank or place of birth ; no party 
can justly be deemed national, constitutional, or in accord 
ance with American principles, which bases its Xclusive 
organization upon religious opinions and accidenta} birth. 
place. And hence a political crusade in the nineteen: 
century, and in the United States of America, Ogainst 
Catholic and foreign-born, is neither justified by the past 
history or the future prospects of the country, nor in Unison 
with the spirit of toleration and enlarged freedom w) 


peculiarly distinguishes the American system of popular 


government.” 

This resolution asserts a principle which, jp 
my judgment, must compicidaed ithe to the heart 
of every patriot. It asserts the great principle of 
universal freedom of conscience in matters of 
religion, and that there shall be no proscriptiog 
oredicated upon a man’s birthplace or religion, 
| do not pretend to say that any person whatever 
is amenable to the charge of interfering with 
these sacred rights. I am not here to assail or t 
denounce, but to approve and condemn; and, as 
this resolution finds a response in my heart, | 
readily yield to it the suggestion which that 
response requires. I maintain the position here, 
and can maintain it elsewhere, that, whatever 
gentlemen may profess—whatever articles the 
may insert in their creed, if there be any Amen. 
can nationality, if there be an American Consti- 
tution broad enough to shield every American 
citizen wherever he may be, at home or abroad, 
upon the land or the sea, this resolution will stand 
the test of time. 

I come, Mr. President, to consider the next 
resolution in this addenda to the Democratic plat- 
form—this codicil to their old will and testament, 
It is in the following words: : 


live, the 


* Resolved, That claiming feJowship with, and desiring 
the cooperation of, all who regard the preservation of the 
Union under the Constitution as the paramount issue, and 
repudiating all sectional parties and platforms concerning 
domestic slavery, which seek to embroil the States and 
incite to treason and.armed resistance to Jaw in the Ter- 
ritories, and whose avowed purposes, if consummated, 
must end in civil war and disunion ; the American Democ- 
racy recognize and adopt the principles contained in the 
organic laws establishing, the Territories of Kansas and 
Nebraska, as embodying the only sound and safe solution 
of the ‘slavery question,’ upon which the great national 
idea of the people of this Whole country can repose in its 
determined conservatism of the Union—NON-INTERFERENCE 
BY CONGRESS WITH SLAVERY IN STATE AND TERRITORY, 
oR IN THE DistTRIcT oF COLUMBIA.” 


In this resolution, in my humble judgment, is 
comprised the whole issue now before the coun- 
try. Lam called on either to affirm this resolu- 
tion or to enter my protest against it. What 
does it propose? It asserts the great doctrine of 
the equality of the States. Is there an Americai 
Senator here who will assume or pretend to main- 
tain for a single moment that the equality of the 
States is not right beyond controversy and dis- 
pute? This resolution goes further, and asserts 
the principles contained in the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill. What are those principles? 1t is not neces- 
sary for me to attempt to enlighten Senators on 
that point. They are known and read of all men, 
but I am not left to conjecture and to construction 
as to whether squatter sovereignty is in it. 
come to the resolution itself, and I find there the 
construction given by the Democratic party to 
be this ‘‘ non-interference, by Congrees, with 
slavery in the States and Territories, or in the 
District of Columbia.” 

The attempt being made before the country to- 
day is to assert and maintain that Congress has 


jurisdiction over the question of slavery , not only 


in the Territories but in the District of Columbia. 
I maintain that they have no such jurisdiction. 
Is there a southern man here—is there a constitu- 
tional man here—is there a national man here who 
will maintain that Congress has the power to 
abolish slavery in the District of Columbia? 

know there are those upon the floor of the 
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Senate who maintain this doctrine, but I deny their 
gationality or their constitutionality. This, then, 
pe addition to the platform of the Democratic 
sarty which commends itself, not only to my head 
hut io my heart, because it goes home directly to 
he preservation of the rights of my constituents 
and the honor of those who are dearer to me than 
life itself. . 

[| come now to the next resolution presented by 
the Democratic party, and which is the real issue: 

“< Resolved, That we recognize the right of the people of 
all the Territories, including Kansas and Nebraska, acting 
through the legally and fairly-expressed will of a majority 
of actual residents, and whenever the number of their in- 
habitants justifies it, to form a constitution, with or with- 
at domestic slavery, and be admitted into the Union upon 
‘perfect equality with the other States.’’ 


out di 
terms 01 

In the three resolutions which I have read, the 
principle is asserted, that a State has a right to 
admission into this Union with a constitution pro- 
hibiting or allowing slavery, as her people may 
choose toelect. Is there a man here who contro- 
yerts that? I regret to know that there are some 
whodo. But is there asouthern man prepared to 
controvert it? If there is, let him stand up and 
present himself to the country. Is there a man 
who recognizes the rights of the States, according 
to the compact under which we live, who can 
maintain that any other restriction shall be placed 
upon the State, asking admission into the Union, 
than that which is prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion.itself? But one single condition is prescribed 


by the wisdom of our fathers, and that is, that the | 


State desiring admission shall have a constitu- 
tion republican in its form. Now, we are told, 
that it is competent for the Congress of the United 
States to reject a State, not on account of this 
constitutional inability or a want of conformity 
to republican institutions, but because the people 
of that State, in their wisdom, or it may be in 
their folly, elected that slavery shall exist there. 
This is one of the great issues Lalbee the country, 
on which the Republican party, as they term 
themselves, have taken their stand, and upon 
which the Democratic party have planted them- 
selves. Which is right, and which is wrong? 
Who is able to stand here and maintain that, if 
Kansas shall present herself with a constitution 
recognizing the right of her people to hold slaves, 
she shall not, under the Federal compact, be ad- 
mitted to her place in the States of this Union? 
There are here gentlemen who controvert that 
point; but surely no southern man—no conserva- 
tive, national man, can object to the Democratic 
party on that ground. They maintain it; they 
assert it; and I accord with them in it. 

_ The next resolution in the additions of the 
Cincinnati Convention to the platform of 1852, is 
in these words: 

“ Resolved, That our geographical and political position 
with reference to the other States of this continent, no less 
than the interest of our commerce and the development of 
our growing power, requires that we should hold as sacred 
the principles involved in the Monroe doctrine : their bear- 
ing and import admit of no misconstruction ; they should 
be applied with unbending rigidity.” 

This is, I believe, the first time in the history 
of parties in this country when any party has 
asserted, as one of the principles of its creed—one 
of the planks of its platform, the so-calledMonroe 
doctrine. My honorable friend from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Tuompeson,] for whom I cherish feelings 
notonly of the greatest confidence and respect, 
but of kindness and affection, in addressing the 
Senate a few weeks ago, entered his protest 
against the Democratic party on account of this 
resolution affirming the Monroe doctrine. I will 
read for the benefit of the Senate what my hon- 
orable friend said on that occasion: 

“ Again : one resolution of the Cincinnati platform adopts 
the Monroe doctrine. I know that the Monroe doctrine, as 
explained by Mr. Calhoun, amounted to nothing, but was 
& mere temporary thing, suggested by Mr. Canning, the 
English Prime Minister, to Mr. Monroe, and carried out 
ouly in reference to its bearing on the then revolutions pro- 
gressing in the South American States; but still, as gener- 
ally interpreted, taken in its popular understanding, in the 


latitude in which the people construe it, it is a virtual dec- 
laration of war against the whole human family.’’ 


I think my friend from Kentucky is a little 
mistaken. He claims to be a Whig, as | do, and 
to be now standing upon the Whig platform, 
maintaining all the principles of the Whig party; 
and yet he-enters his solemn protest against the 
Democratic party because of the assertion and 
maintenance of the Monroe doctrine. I propose 

very briefly, to look into the Monroe doctrine an 
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| gerous to our peace and our safety. 
| said—and I believe that is the sentiment of my 
| friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Burxer,] for 
| whom I cherish the profoundest respect—that 


| first in a disposition upon the part of this Gov- 





| ernment to arrest the interference of the Holy 


| arises, as applicable to individual cases. 





2011 
Monroe doctrine was a Democratic doctrine. It 
was an American doctrine, and no more the doc- 
trine of the Democratic party at the ime it was 
proclaimed than of every other party in the Uni- 
ted States. Now, let us see. The name of Mr. 
Clay is invoked to sustain gentlemen in their 
positions. | am not here to pronounce the eulogy 
of Mr. Clay. That has been done. He sleeps 
his last sleep; and forever damned be he who 
will rudely disturb his ashes or tarnish his mem- 
ory! But, sir, ] maintain that this Monroe doc- 
trine had the assent and approval of Mr. Adams 
and Mr. Clay at the time it was promulgated. 
When gentlemen talk to me about standing by 
the doctrines of Henry Clay, L ask them to stand 
by them. I will stand by them, live by them, 
and die by them. You all remember that, when 
Mr. Adams was President of the United States 
and Mr. Clay his Secretary of State, a proposition 
was made to send ministers to the Panama Con- 








its history. I have heard a great deal of it; the 

Senate has been enlightened upon it time after 
time; and I am not so vain as to presume that I 
can add anything to the stock of wisdom now 
existing in the Senate. My friend from Ken- 
tucky maintains that, as understood by the coun- 
try, this doctrine is a declaration of war against 
the whole world. If that be the Nionroe doctrine, 
Iam against it. I read from Mr. Monroe’s mes- 
sage of December 2, 1823: 

“We owe it, therefore, to the country and to the amica 
ble relations sussisting between the United States and those 
Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any portion of this hem- 
isphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

How can that be tortured into a declaration of 
war against the world? How can it be tortured 
into the idea that it is but the precursor to the 
conquest of all the continent on which we live? 
To suppose so is a stretching of terms, a perver- 
sion of language, not authorized,inmy judgment, | gress." The President of the United States was 
by the plain words employed. Here is a simple | called upon by Congress to assign his reasons for 
declaration, that we should ré gard the extension || proposing to send ministers to this Congress. 
of the European system to this continent as dan- Vhat reason does he assign? He assigns the 
It has been || reason contained in Mr. Monroe’s message, the 
establishment of the Monroe doctrine. Here is 
his message; and he quotes the identical language 
of Mr. Monroe to sustain the wisdom, the pat- 
riotism, and the Americanism of the Congress of 
Panama. Mr. Clay was Secretary of State at the 
time. Then [ call on the friends of Henry Clay 
to stand by the Monroe doctrine, for he was for 
the Monroe doctrine before there was any such 
organization as the present Democratic party. 

But, Mr. President, we come down to later 
times. Have we not spent weeks and weeks in 
the last four years—in what? In vindicating our 
construction of the Clayton-Bulwer. treaty. If 
why shall it not be of universal application? Is | there is a Senator on this floor who is willing to 
the principle in itself right? I maintain that itis. put the American construction of that treaty, 
Why not, then, have the nerve and the manliness challenge him to rise now, and stand upand say 
to say to Europe, ‘* We plant ourselves upon this |, so. Every manin the Senate has stood firmly, hon- 
American principle, and we will maintain itagainst || estly, consistently, persistently, and patriotically 
the whole combined power of Europe in regard || in defense of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty as we con- 
to every acre of land in America?’”? Why not? || strue it. Whatis that? I[t is nothing more nor 
You say it is to be considered, when the question || less than the assertion of the Monroe doctrine, 
i Let us |, and its application to Central America, Then 
look at it in that light. |, you all stand to the Monroe doctrine—at least so 

Take the Island of Cuba, and suppose that |; far as Central America is concerned; and by your 
England should enter into negotiations to pur- || silence, your refusal to answer, you stand before 
chase Cuba, would my honorable friend from || the world in favor of its universal application. 
South Carolina, or any other Senator upon this |; The next resolution in the series of the amend- 
floor, be willing to see the Island of Cuba pass || ments of the Democratic party is m the follow- 
into the possession and dominion of England? || ing words: 

If there be a Senator who would be willing to 
see England purchase Cuba, let him rise and 
answer. There is not one. hen the Monroe 
doctrine is true and just, and eminently Ameri-" 
can, when you apply it to Cuba. Suppose, next, 
we apply it to Mexico. Would you be willing 
to see idanice ass into the possession and under 
the control and dominion of England? If there 
is a Senator here who would be willing to see 
that, I call upon him to rise and say so. There 
is not one. if it is applicable to Cuba and to 
Mexico, why may it not be general and universal 
in its application? Would you be willing to- 
morrow to recognize the possession, by England, 
of Nicaragua, or any of the Central American 
States? If there is a Senator here who would 
consent to that, let him answer. There is not 


this Monroe doctrine is not to be construed as of 
general or universal application, but is to be con- 
sidered in regard to each case as it presents itself. 
I do not care in what sense you take it; Lam for 
it when applied to isolated individual cases; I am 
for it when applied to every foot of land on the 
American continent. I grant that it originated 


Alliance with the affairs of South America; but 


** Resolved, That, in view of so commanding an interest, 
the people of the United States cannot but syinpathize with 
the efforts which are being made by the people of Central 
America to regenerate that portion of the continent which 
covers the passage across the interoceanic Isthmus.”’ 


I regret that my friend from Kentucky dis- 
sented from that sentiment. He declared that it 
was the indorsement of the Government of Wil- 
liam Walker. If it was intended to do that, I, 
jas a Tennessean, the land that gave birth to 
Walker and myself both, tender to the Demo- 
cratic party the gratitude of my heart. If they 
meant by that resolution to indorse Walker, I 
owe them, as I give them, my sincerest gratitude. 

Sut, sir, frankness compels me to say that I do 
not so read the resolution. What does it pro- 
fess? It simply professes a sympathy with the 
one. Then goto South America. Name a State || struggle going on for the establishment of free 
which you are willing that England shall possess. || and liberal institutions in Central America. Oh, 
There is not one. Thus we have traversed the | that the shade of Henry Clay might preside over 
whole continent; and [ maintain that the Monroe || us! What American citizen, who ever read those 
doctrine is of universal application, because there || burning words of patriotism and liberty which 
is no Senator who will assume to say that there || fell from the lips of Henry Clay in defense of 
is a single spot on this continent which he will || liberty everywhere, and particularly in defense 
be willing to allow England to take possession || of the liberty of South America, expressing not 
of. Have we not grown large amin to assert || only his sympathy for her, het urging this Gov- 
our rights? Have we not power, and strength, || ernment to proclaim her independence, — what 
and manliness enough to say what we feel? I || citizen, I ask, can claim to be a disciple or fo!- 
am for saying what I feel, and always feeling || lower of Henry Clay, that will not accord hiv 
what I say. 1 am in favor of the Monroe doc- || sympathy to the struggle now going on in Cen- 
trine applied to isolated cases, or applied uni- || tral America for free institutions? The Demo- 
versally throughout the whole American con- || cratic porn was a little too cautious for me in 
tinent. that. would prefer they had gone further; 

My distinguished and honorable friend from || but Lam to take them asthey are. I say they 
Kentucky seemed to think this was eminently a || express their sympathy, and I accord with them 
Democratic doctrine. I deny it. In the name of || in that expression. I myself, being responsible 
the old Whig party, that you are told is dead and || to nobody, tono party, and I thank Heaven no- 
buried, but which | believe will have a glorious || body being responsible for me, choose to go fur- 
resurrection some of these days, and in the name || ther than that. They not only have " sy mpa- 
of its champions and leaders, 1 deny that the || thy, but my prayefs for their success. 1 yethope 
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to see the banner of liberty and freedom stream- 


ine from the mast of every vessel there, and the | 


name of William Walker, the savior of that coun- || 


try, inscribed upon it. 

Sir, : 
the floor of the Senate, and I desired then to vin- 
dicate him, but the occasion forbade. Now, I have 
to say, that those who chose to denounce Wil- 
liam Walker as a plunderer, a marauder, a pirate, 
do that which they have no right todo. I know 
him. He was born and raised in my State— 
the son of as honest a man as ever breathed the 
breath of life; his mother as honest a woman as 


|| diction over the subject of naturalization. 
I have heard William Walker denounced on | 
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may be found necessary to protect us, to guar- 
anty to us, to secure us all the benefits conferred 
by the Constitution in that clause giving us juris- 
i hen 


| there is no controversy between the American 


| party and myself on that subject. 


Another of their resolutions is in the following 
words: 


“VIII. Resistance to the aggressive policy and corrupting 
tendencies of the Roman Catholic Church in our country 


| by the advancement to all political stations, executive, legis- 


ever Kentucky gave birth to. Tell me that a man | 


thus born, thus reared, thus educated, is a plun- 
derer! Itis a vile, unmitigated calumny. When 

rou were struggling for your liberty, La Fayette, 
bulaski, and others, came here to aid youin your 
struggle. Did you announce to the world that 
they were plunderers and pirates? No, sir. Their 
names are now canonized and held dear in the 
hearts of every true American patriot, for doing 
precisely what Walker is doing. Yet you glorify 
the one while you condemn and anathematize the 
other.’ I trust and believe the time will come when 
justice will be done to the motives and deeds of 
this man; and when, instead of being denounced 
as a plunderer and murderer, he will be hailed as 


unborn rise up to call him blessed ! 

But, Mr. President, 1 pass from that, and come 
now tothe consideration of the platform of the 
American party, being the ssaoaal in the series; 
and I must be permitted to say, that, like all other 
platforms I have ever seen or read, it is made up 
very much of truisms and facts and principles 
that no human being controverts. I believe it 
says the Bible is a very good school-book. Who 
denies that? I believe it says the Constitution 
ought to be maintained ? Who denies that? That 
the Union ought to be preserved. Who contro- 
verts that? So, like other platforms, it is made 
up of truisms to catch the votes of the people. 
But I come to that which is real and substantial and 
tangible in the platform. The first point is: 

“VY. A radical revision and modification of the laws 
regulating immigration and the settlement of immigrants ; 
offering to the honest immigrant who, from love of liberty, 
or hatred of oppression, seeks an asyluin in the United 
States, a friendivy reception and protection, but unquali- 
fiedly condemning the transmission to our shores of felons 
and paupers.”? 

To that extent Iam anAmerican. I think, to 
every extent, I am really an American; but in 
the political sense in which this thing is con- 
strucd, lamanAmerican. I will goas far as he 
who would go furthest to prevent the introduction 
of criminals and paupers here. I have so an- 
nounced at all times. Why, I ask, have the 
not sent from the other branch of Congress a bill 
tu that effect?) The majority of that House were 
sent here as Americans; and why have they not 
asked us to indorse it? I proclaim to the world 
lam for that doctrine; but I maintain that it is a 
question outside of the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Gindacemnea. I believe the States have the power, 
and are now exercising that power. In my State 


we have a law under that exact clause, saying | 


that free negroes shall not come into the State. 


Is not that exercising jurisdiction over that sub- | 


ject? Ido not know of a single Siate which is 
not to-day <e that power. It was buta 
few months ago, I be 


to permit them to land. 
the State, why put it in the creed? Why call on 
the Federal Government to interpose, if the States 
have jurisdiction? If the States have not juris- 


ieve, that, from Boston, they | 
sent back some paupers and criminals, or refused || 


If the power resides with || . ; : ; 
pe y || olution passed by the American party, in their 


| giance to some foreign potentate and power, if || 


| carrying out that purpose. 
treason; because it is treason, and nothing else. || 
the savior of his country, and generations yet || 


lative, judicial, or diplomatic, of those only who do uot 
hold civil allegiance, directly or indirectly, to any foreign 


| Power, whether civil ar ecclesiastical, and who are Ameri- 


eans by birth, education, and training, thus fulfilling the 
maxim, * AMERICANS ONLY SHALL GOVERN AMERICA.’ ” 
If I correctly construe and interpret that, I find 
no great objection to it. But I maintain that re- 
ligion and politics have no connection; and there 
should be no test made by blending religious 
questions with civil and political ones. But as 
they circumscribe their terms here, and make 
thent applicable to those who acknowledge alle- 


there be any such, I would apply it to them, and 


I would go outside of Americanism itself; I would | 


take up all such men upon one single act, for 


I would try them for 


It is moral treason—it is politi¢al treason, for a 


|| citizen of the United States to hold allegiance to 


) any foreign potentate or power. 


not think there is any very great controversy on 
this point. 
of Heaven exclude them from office—exclude them 
from your country; I do not want them here in 
any shape or form. 


These constitute the political items contained 


in that platform, and I do not object very much 
to them, 
Thirdly and lastly, as regards platforms. 


I 


| come to the platform of—shall I call you Republi- 


cans, gentlemen? 


of decency, and nothing else. 
party have presented to the country a platform, 
and they have placed their man upon it. 


1 have noticed, it contains a great many things 
that nobody would controvert, and every one be- 


lieves; but it contains one, and but one, single | 
and isolated principle; and what is it? Opposition || 
to the Kansas-Nebraska bill and all its principles: | 


in other words, opposition to slavery here and 
elsewhere, now and forever. 


Well, sir, I heard a Senator, on the day before || 
yesterday, say, on this floor, that he did not like || 
sto trust his temper to speak on this subject of | 


Kansas. I thought it was the most Christian 
sentiment I ever heard from him, and I have im- 
proved upon it, and I will not trust myself to talk 
much upon that question to-day, because I do 


not know that I can talk about it quietly and dis- | 


| passionately, or according to the rules of the 
| Senate; and 1 have made up my mind never to 


violate the rules of the Senate, if I can help it. 
If I find it necessary to violate them, I will post- 
pone it until I get outside of these walls. As I 


| do not mean to violate them intentionally, I had 
| better forbear to speak what I think of this party, 


i} 


| and particularly of its leaders. 


But, Mr. President, as I have said, the real 


| issue before the country, as I understand it and 


| believe it to exist, is upon the Kansas-Nebraska 


bill. I ask the attention of the Senate to the res- 


| council, or convention, on this subject, in the fol- 


diction the Federal Government has; and if it be | 
decided that the Federal Government has it, I | 


will go as far as any Triend of the American party. 
But, sir, their next resolution is: 


** The essential modification of the naturalization laws.’ 


Iam for that. [ believe it is the interest and 
duty of th is Government to revise and amend the 
naturélization laws. I do not believe that there, 


isany largely organized party in this country that | 


is notin favor of it. 
eling and. reo 

How far I mi 

the faets whidh may be elicited by investigation. 
If it shall be found that five years is too short— 
and I think it is—I will agree tq extend it to eight, 
to ten, to twelve, to any number of years that 


it. The extent of that remod- 
nization is a different question. 


t be willing to go willdepend on | 


lowing words: 


And regarding it the highest duty to avow their opinions 
upon a subject so important, in distinct and unequivocal 
terms, it is hereby declared, as the sense of this national 
council, that Congress possesses no power under the Con- 
stitution to legislate upon the subject of slavery in the 
States where it does or may exist, or to exclude any State 
from admission into the Union because its constitution 
does, or does not, recognize the institution of slavery as a 
part of its social system; and expressly pretermitting any 
expression of opinion upon the ey of Congress to estab- 
lish or prohibit slavery in any Territory, it is the sense of 
the national council that Congress ought not to legislate 
upon the subject of slavery within the Territories of the 

nited States, and that any interference by C with 
slavery as it exists in the District of Columbia would be a 
violation of the spirit and intention of the compact by which 
the State of Maryland ceded the District to the United 
States, and a breach of the national faith.” 


To that I object. Against that I enter my sol- 
emn protest before the people of Tennessee and 


| the country. The issue is fairly made } 


Therefore, I do | 


If there is any such class, in the name {| 


If you consider it more cour- || 
teous, 1 will call you Republicans for the sake 
The Republican || 


j Now, | 
what is that platform? In part, just like the two 
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Y the 


| Republican party, that Congress has the Power ig 


| prohibit slavery in the Territories. The Demo 
cratic party have come up boldly, openly and 
manfully, and asserted that Congress hae » 
such power. The American party say, we . 
| termit any expression of opinion on that subject 
| What do you mean by the term * pretermi.3" 
| What does it mean according to lexicographer, ; 
| It means to pass by, or omit. Then you omit te 
| declare any opinion upon the great and vita] ques. 
| tion now before the country, as to whether Cop. 
| gress has power to prohibit slavery in the Terr;, 
| tories. I maintain that Congress has no such 
|power. The Kansas-Nebraska bill maintains 
_ that Congress has no such power. The Demo. 
cratic party maintains that Congress has no such 
power. Why pretermit that? If you may pre. 
termit an a on a vital question of thats 
what Will be the result? aoe & question 
|| arises whether Congress shall abolish Slavery in 
| the District of Columbias‘may you excuse your. 
selves before the world by saying, ** we pretermit 
| any opinion on that subject???’ Mr. Presiden; 
if they may pretermit an opinion on a great vital 
question of this sort, affecting the rights of the peo- 
le of the South, they may upon every question, 
| If you were to ask them whether Congress should 
|| abolish the slave trade between the States, they 
might stand back and say, we pretermit any opin- 
/ion on that subject. In my humble judgment the 
| time has passed for the pretermission of opinion, 
The time is, when men should stand out boldly 
/and openly, and peeskiass their position. It js 
eminently so on this delicate question, affecting 
| the rights of the people of the whole South. 
But, Mr. President, there is something more 
|| in this term ** pretermission’’ than seems to be 
|| implied. When Mr. Fillmore himself comes to 
| speak, what does he say? He says, speaking of 
|| the repeal of the Missouri compromise: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 


| 


| 
| 
| 


qt, 


‘This repeal seems to have been a Pandora’s box, out of 
| Which have issued all the political evils that now afflict the 
country, scarcely leaving a hope behind, and many, | per- 
ceive, are ready to attribute all these to our southem 
| brethern. But is this just? [No!no!} It must be borne in 

mind that this measure originated witha northern Senator, 

and was sustained and sanctioned by a uorthern President. 
| I do not recollect that ever a petition from a southem 
| State solicited this repeal; and how could southern men- 
bers of Congress refuse a boon thus offered by the North 
the South? It could only be done by sacrificing themselves 
upon the altar of their country for their country’s good; and 
this is certainly expecting too much from political men in 
times like these. The blame, therefore, it appears to me, 
with all due deference, is chiefly chargeable to those who 
originated this measure; and, however we may deplore 
the act, it affords no just ground for controversy with our 
southern brethren, certainly none by which they should be 
|| deprived of their political rights.” 

I entertain no unkind feeling towards Mr. Fill- 
more; I believe that if he were President of the 
| United States he would make a conservative, a 
| safe, and a national President; but I do protest 
against his pandering to northern fanaticism as 
| he does in the extract which I have just read. 
| He there denounces the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, and charges to it all the evils now 
afflicting the country. To that extent I join 
| issue with Mr. Fillmore himself. I voted for it; 
and if those who did so are responsible for all 
these evils, I am willing to bear my full share of 
| the responsibility. Why go out of his way and 
assail us, and charge that all the evils which now 
afflict the country hens grown out of the repeal 
of the Missouri compromise? Is he not to that 
| extent giving aid and comfort to the Republican 

party? Is he not to that extent striking a blow 
upon every man who voted for it? Take that in 
connection with the reso'ution of pretermission 
and then take another circumstance within my 
knowledge, and the impression is fixed upon my 
mind that the American party do not mean to 
yg firmly and fully by the Kansas-Nebraska 

ill. 

In my own State, I see evidence, strong and 
conclusive, that they do not mean to justify the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise. " colleague 
and myself differ on that question. I have never 
sought to make an issue with him, or with ay 
of my colleagues in the House, who differed wit 
me on that occasion, believing them to be as 
honest as I knew myself to be; but I proclaim here 
and to the world, that, if war is to be made upon 
me by indirection, here or elsewhere, in conse- 

uence of my support of the Kansas-Nebraska 

Bill, T am ready to meet it, here or elsewhere, 
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now and forever. Mr. Fillmore had no right to || have risen on your ruins, and despite your ef- || they amount to? Ejighty-nine electoral votes; 


ay this. He was not called to bear his share in || 
wre battle. He chooses to pronounce sentence || 
sf condemnation on me, who have shed more || 
aos of sweat for him than he ever did for him- |! 
; he charges me as one of the authors of the || 
evils which now afflict the country. It is unjust; || 
it is cruel; it is ungenerous. But, sir, | am held | 
up to the-Clay doctrine. I wish everybody could | 
ah by it as firmly as I do. I maintain the || 
doctrine of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, that Con- | 
ress has no power over the subject of slavery in | 
the Territories, or in the District of Columbia, or | 
anywhere else. What did Mr. Ciay think about 
it? He sleeps the long, last, quiet sleep of repose, 
in his own beloved State; but yet his burning 
words live to speak for him. What does he 
say? | 

«| deny that the General Government has any authority 
whatever from the Constitution to abolish what is called 
the slave trade, or, in other words, to prohibit the removal 
of slaves from one slave State to another slave State.” * * 

«“ No power whatever was granted to the General Gov- 
ernment in respect to domestic slavery, but that which 
relates to taxation and representation, and the power to 
restore fugitive slaves to their lawful owners.’’—Mr. Clay’s 
Speech of February 7, 1839. 


self; 


Let the voice of the sage of Ashland rise and rest || 
upon the hearts of those who constantly invoke his 
name. He says the Constitution gives no power || 
over the subject of slavery except upon the three 
jsolated points to which he alludes. ‘Then he says 
Congress has no power to prohibit slavery in the | 
Territories. Now, if youare the friends of Henry | 
Clay, and his words have any force and meaning 
with you, stand by them, or else in shame forever 
seek not to invoke his name. 

Mr. President, I have gone through with these 
pretermissions, and [ come now to another ques- 
tion; and, as it is personal to myself, I regret 
exceedingly to trouble the Senate with it—I mean | 

ersonal so faras my own relations are concerned. | 


The question is constantly propounded to me, | 


why I cannot supnort the American party? I |) 


have given some reasons; but | would like toask | 
the question, why I should do so? I have often 
answered my friends in that way. When you 
ask me why I cannot support Mr. Fillmore and 
the American party, I ask you why I should do 
it. What claims have they on me asa Whig? 
You tell me you are still Whigs. You have | 


abandoned that party and gone into a new organ- | 


There is not only no reason why I should sup- || 
port you, but there isan insuperable objection to || 
my doing so, when I find that in your own dec- || 
laration of principles you say: 

“ The American party having arisen upon the ruins and || 
in spite of the opposition of the Whig and Democratic par- || 
ues, cannot be held in any manner responsible for the ob- | 
noxious acts and violated pledges of either.” 1} 

How, in the name of departed and sacred | 
memory, can you call upon me as a Whig to || 
stand by you when you have already proclaimed || 
to the world that you have risen upon the ruins | 
of the = party that I ever knew to love? I | 
never foug |] 
next to the star-spangled banner of my country, || 
the old Whig banner was endeared to my heart. || 
You have torn down that banner; you have torn || 
it from the mast-head, where it was nailed by || 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster; you have trod- || 
den it under foot; and then turn and say to me, || 
** Come over and join us.’? No, sir—never. Let || 
other rude hands do the deed, but may God palsy | 
this arm before it ever tears down that flag! You || 
have torn it down, and the Black Republicans 1 

| 


of the North have stolen it, and run off with it; | 
and now, in the South, men are called to bury || 
it, and you turn to me, and ask me to join you. | 
If you have risen on the ruins of the Whig 
party, stand on those ruins; but you will never | 
get me to stand with you. If you have risen on 
those ruins, and despite their efforts, go on with 
your triumphs, if they have any joy for you. | 
hey have none for me. 
But the cruelty does notend there. Was it not 
enough—though I suppose a large majority of | 
you were once members of the old Whig party— 
to go off in peace with the conviction that you | 





were doing your duty without sending an arrow || 


in the bosoms and hearts of those who remained | 


| are your denunciations. 


| selves into the breach to protect me. 


| concur with them, if I could. 


forts?’’ But the cruelty is not yet refined ! 


We cannot be held in any manner responsible for the 
obnoxious acts or violated pledges of either” — 


not only standing upon our ruins, but writing 
the epitaph upon the stone that marks our fall— 
= violated pledges!”” I maintain that Henry 
Clay never violated a pledge. I maintain that 
the old Whig poy in its purity and in its hon- 
esty never violated any pledge. Yet, sir, these 
We who stand by the 
integrity of that old Whig party are called upon, 


| on the pains and by the penalties of denunciation 
| and proscription, to go over and join the party 


that thus wrote our epitaph. I never can do it. 
No man living feels more deeply, more acutely, 


| more painfully than I do, the separation from 


friends who have stood by me in the hour of 
darkness, when the shafts of calumny were hurled 


| from a thousand sources, who, when all the bat- 


teries of Democracy, with their envenomed darts, 
were hurled at me, were ready to throw them- 
Would 


that I could sacrifice myself to save them; but I 


|| cannot do violence to my own conscience by con- 


curring in the doctrines that they preach to the 
American people. I would go to any length of 
personal sacrifice. I would give up everything || 
but my convictions of honor and public duty to || 
I can never concur 

| with them in thiscrisis; it is impossible that I can. 
| I wish to God that could! I know my own com- 
| fort, my own political safety, if | sought it—every- 
| thing of ease requires it. But, Mr. President, I 
| have spent anxious hours, and, if one sounworthy 
as myself may be permitted to say so, prayerful 


|| howrs in trying to come to the point of concur- | 


rence with those old friends whom I love and 
mean to love and honor; but I have not been able 


| to do it. 


|| Tam willing to believe they are honest; I know | 
most of them are. All lask is—and | do not ex- 


| 


pect the poor boon to be accorded to me—that 

may receive the same charity which I extend to 
| others; but I do not even hope for that. 
| made up my mind calmly; I have made up my 
| mind deliberately with my convictions of duty. 
| I would rather maintain my own self-respect by 
| a faithful discharge of duty in the retirement of 
| private life, than stand in power and place. [ am 


ization? || separating myself from most of my friends, or 


| rather, they have separated from me. 


I do not 
know but one public man in the State of my old 
associates who concurs with me. I know I am 


|| separating from those who have cherished me— | 
|| who have loved me—who have delighted to honor || 
| me, and I have delighted to return all their kind- 


ness. I have served them honestly and faithfully 
and with all the ability I possessed; [ could no 
more. I say to Democratic Senators and to Demo- 
crats everywhere, you owe me nothing—nothing 


—nothing; I ask nothing in return; I expect noth- || 


ing and want nothing. Iam an old-line Whig; | 
and in voting with you it is not because I love 


t under any other banner. And, sir, || Democracy, but because I hate Black Republic- || 


anism. I love my country; and I believe the 


the Democratic party at this time. I have made 
up my mind, I say, to this course. I know that | 
it may be the end of my political existence. Be | 
it so; the world will never be the loser; and all | 
hat I ask is, the poor privilege of gathering | 
around me as I fall my old mantle of the Clay | 
Whig party, and die in peace; and when they | 
come to write an inscription on my tomb, let | 
them say, ‘* He lived true to his principles, and | 
died defending them.”’ 

But, Mr. President, I have said that I intended 
no injustice to Mr. Fillmore. I believe he would 
make a safe and conservative President, and | 
should consider the country safe in his hands. 
If I believed that Mr. Fillmore could be elected— 
if I believed that he wasa stronger man than 


I have 


a of the country depends on the success of || 


| took there last year? 
| 
| 


sixty minus of an election. But is there a sane 
man in the world who believes that Mr. Fillmore 
can get all of these States? 1 am taking the most 
favorable view that can be presented. In my 
judgment, I say honestly, there is not a certainty 
of his getting any one of them. Notasingle one 
of the States which | have enumerated is sure for 
Mr. Fillmore. He may carry some of them; he 
may carry all of them; but if he should carry all 
of them, that does not make his election. If the 
signs of the times are to be credited, he stands 
a poor chance of carrying any of them. If he 
cannot be elected by the people, what will be the 
resultthen? Will he fare any better in the House 
of Representatives? Remember that the present 
House of Representatives has to make the elec- 
tion. How many States has Mr. Fillmore in 
the present Congress? Just three, and no more; 
Delaware, Maryland, and Kentucky. These are 
the only States Mr. Fillmore has in the present 
House of Representatives, and they are to choose 
a President if the election goes before them. 
Now, in the name of justice and common sense, 
does anybody suppose these three States will be 
able to attract to them States enough to make an 
election? Nomancan think that. Then, I argue, 
that Mr. Fillmore has no reasonable chance of 
success. 
| Hence, the question is, whether Mr. Frémont 
or Mr. Buchanan shall be elected? That is the 
issue; and I have conversed with my friends in 
regard to it. Some of my interviews are very 
| pleasant, and some painful; for whatever my 
faults may be—and Heaven knows they are 
| numerous—I believe nobody ever charged me 
with a want of devotion to my friends. They 
meet me, and ask the question, ‘ Is it possible 
that you are going to vote for Buchanan and 
Breckinridge?’’ I have said to them, it is possi- 
ble. They ask me how is it? can it be possible 
that I, who, from my earliest political existence, 
have been making war upon Democracy, can vote 
| the Democratic ticket? I have ever opposed the 
Democratic party. I would not withive y & sin- 
gle blow Ll ever gave them; and if the old issues 
are ever revived, and I am living, I shall be found 
| maintaining them. My friends say to me, ‘*‘ How 
| is it possible you are going to vote for Buch- 
,;anan?’’? Now, Mr. President, will my friends 
| permit me to ask one question, or,in Yankee 
phrase, to answer them by asking another? In- 
asmuch as lamin the minority, they ought to 
answer the, question at once. Tell me how you 
reconcile yourselves to vote for Andrew Jackson 
Donelson? When you answer that, I will answer 
yours. Youare taking to your confidence a man 
| born, reared, and educated in the Democratic 
| faith; raised at the feet of the political Gamailiel; 
| taught to despise and contemn Henry Clay and 
| every Whig in the nation. You find no difficulty 
| whatever; but with perfect complacency, with 


} 


| perfect self-satisfaction, you can vote for Andrew 
| Jackson Donelson; and when I talk about voting 
| for Buchanan and Breckinridge you say, ** In the 
| name of Heaven howcan you do it?”’ I do itas 

a choice of evils. I do it, as 1 said before, not 
| because I love them, but because I believe the 
interest and honor of the country now demand 
their election; and you, who are swallowing An- 
| drew Jackson Donelson, cannot say one word to 

any man. You are taking the medicine in broken 

doses; but I would rather take a full dose at once. 
| | prefer, if I have to take the medicine, to take it 

all atonce. That is the difference. If 1 were 

talking to my friends in Tennessee, I would ask 

them how they took a great many men whom they 
Why, sir, many of them 
were conceived in Democratic sin, and brought 
forth in political iniquity,@nd yet they could 
swallow them; and now they say to me, “ In the 
name of Heaven how can you vote for Buch- 
anan?’’ I confess it is difficult, and I do not dis- 
guiseit. My old political friends, by abandoning 


Buchanan, with all my conviction of the injustice | the Whig party, have forced the necessity on me 
| 


he has heaped upon us, I should not hesitate to 
vote for him; but has he any chance of success? 

I submit to the calm deliberation of the Senate, 
has Mr, Fillmore any chance of election? What 





preenest has he? The most sanguine friends of || dents which will not do. 


is with whom I have talked claim the iitewrans 


true to their faith? Why inflict still deeper | States: New York, Delaware, Maryland, Nort 


wounds on us when we were already bleeding at 1 
8 


every pore? Why taunt us with saying, “ 


Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri. 


of choosing between evils. Asa freeman, I make 
the choice, and take all the responsibility that 
attaches to it. 
But then they say Mr. Buchanan has antece- 
I expect he has; but 
where will you show me a man who has been 
twenty, or thirty, or forty years in the public 
councils of the country, or in politics, whose an- 


Suppose he should receiveall of them, what would |! tecedents you can trust? You say Mr. Buch- 
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anan’s antecedents will not do. I do not like | 
sore of them; Lam against agreat many of them; 
and if you get on the old track, and give me | 


2014 L 
Tl 


| 


such aman as Henry Clay, I will oppose him || 
again. But if you go into Mr. Buchanan’s ante- || 
eedents. bow would you like to have Mr. Fill- || 


more’s examined? He has not been quite as || 
long—not so many years—in politics; but both | 
of them have enough sins to damn them alto- || 
gether, if antecedents alone are to be relied on. 
‘Then, that is nota safe rule to swear by. You 
must take the men by what they are now, what || 
they profess now, and the amount of confidence 
you repose inthem. There are one ortwo things || 
about Mr. Buchanan which they say are rather || 
hard to swallow. They say Mr. Buchanan once 
declared that, if there was a drop of Democratic 
blood in his veins, he would letitout. Now, that 
is a beautiful argument to make to me! I have || 
been trying all my lifetime to let the last drop of || 
Democratic blood out of the body-politic, and it || 
is no objection with me to Mr. Buchanan that he || 
said, if he had any Democratic blood in his veins 
he would letit out. Itis rather a recommenda- 
tion to me, because it proves to my mind that he | 
was once right. You fad better make that argu- 
ment to somebody else; make it to Democrats, || 
to whom I have made it several times; and I have || 
asked some Democrats, How can you vote for || 
him, as he isnot Democratic? [Laughter.] But || 
you say if he was not Democratic, he was a Fed- || 
eralist. 
Then lam obliged to take Mr. Buchanan either 
as a Federalist or Democrat. If I were forced to 
the issue between the two, I should be in a close 
place. I have no such objection to Federalism 
as some. Iam nota Federalist myself; I do not 
believe in their doctrines; I think they were ex- 
treme in some things; but I do say, and am ready 
to say here and everywhere, that I believe the | 
old Federal party was as honest a party as ever || 
lived. I believe that Washington himself was 
ealed a Federalist, and I know that Hamilton 
was, and I should not be ashamed to be classed || 
with such men. Hamilton was a Federalist; he || 
at least was honest, and the Government of the || 
United States have paid a deserved compliment | 
to Alexander Hamilton, to his patriotism, and | 
virtues, and acknowledged ability, by publishing 1] 
hts works and distributing them in the country. 
That is no objection to Mr. Buchanan. I do || 
not care whether he wasa Federalist or not. But |; 
then you say—-and this is the point to which I i 
wish to direct the attention of the Senate—Mr. || 
Buchanan ought not to be voted for by me, as I || 
wher to have beena friend of Mr. Clay during | 


is lifetime, and to cherish his memory now that || 
heisdead. Whynot? They say that Buchanan, || 
if not the author, was the propagator, of the vile | 
old calumny, in 1824, of bargain and intrigue. || 
Mr. President, pending the question as to who | 
should be the cancidate of the Democratic party, |! 
1 expressed my opinions freely, and said to some 
gentlemen now in my presence, that I had under- 
stood (1 had not investigated it) Mr. Buchanan 
had failed to do Mr. Clay justice; and unless that || 
question were cleared up, | would never vote for || 
Mr. James Buchanan, though he might be nom- | 
inated by a thousand conventions. T repeat to- || 
day, that if | believed Mr. Buchanan had origin- 
ated, or even circulated, or given countenance to, || 
that old vile calumny, I would not vote for him. || 
It was on that account, not having investigated | 
it, that | said to the friends of Mr. Buchanan, | 
** If you nominate him I do not think [ can vote | 
for him; I will certainly not vote for him unless | 
I can be satisfied on that question.’’ It was on || 
that ground, in part, that I preferred the Senator 
from IHilinois. | am glad he is not in his seat. 1 
referred that he sh®uld be nominated. Why, | 
sir, did I prefer him? Because I had seen him here 
standing up day and night vindicating the rights | 
of my constituents. I had seen him standing here, 
as Leonidas at Thermopyle, to vindicate and | 
maintain the interests and honor of the people of 
the South. I had seen the arrows in showers |) 
hurled at him, and I had seen him bear his proud | 
bosom to the storm in vindication of our rights. 
I now predict that the time will come when pas- | 
sion and prejudice shall sleep, wher the South | 
will do honor to Sreruen A. Doveras. [Ap- | 
plause in the galleries.] I predict the time will | 
come when a returning sense of justice will rall | 
around his standard, or if not around his stand- |; 


| 
i 
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| the South. 


| charge of bargain and corruption. 


|| against Mr. Clay, and if the bones would move 


| sentatives. 


‘| men in this nation—George D. Prentice, of the 


|| dential friend of Mr. Clay, and his biographer. 


| superior talents, the warm personal and political 


ard, at least, around his name and memory, to 
say, ‘* There was a man who dared to die for 
others.’? Who has received so much of slander 
and calumny and detraction as Srernen A. 
Doveias? And for what? In the name of all 
that is grateful on the part of the South, I conjure 
them — hate him, despise him as you may, for 
other things—do him justice for the noblg, manly, 
gallant, fearless, undying devotion which he has 
manifested in defense of the rights and honor of 
1 preferred him on that account. 

But, sir, to return to Mr. Buchanan and this 
I repeat I 
have examined this question faithfully, thorough- 
ly, and honestly, and I say here that | will make 
the record so plain in my judgment, that no fair 
man will ever controvert it. I repeat that, if I 
believed he was guilty of any participation in 
that calumny, I would never, never support him. 
I have seen it said in some newspaper that thg 
very bones of the sage of Ashland would move in 
their dull cold resting-place at the idea of Whigs 
like me voting for Mr. Buchanan. Well, sir, if 
all that ever was said by Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son was contrasted with what Mr. Buchanan said 


at the name of Buchanan, the spirit itself would 
burst its cerements, and rise in judgment against 
those who are ready to elevate to power and | 
place Andrew Jackson Donelson. I have the | 
records here about that bargain, intrigue, oe 

' 


corruption charge. 


Mr. Clay voted for Mr. Adams in 1824 for the | 


| Presidency; and thereupon Mr. George Kremer | 


published a communication in some Pennsylvania | 
paper saying that there had been a corrupt bar- 
gain between Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams. Mr. 
Clay was then a member of the House of Repre- 
With his wonted boldness, gallan- | 
try, and integrity, he at once demanded an inves- 
tigation, and a committee was appointed. Mr. 


Kremer was summoned to present his proofs; | 
| and Mr. Kremer retired to his dark chamber of 


calumny, like Judas Iscariot, and never attempted 
to make good his charge. 

ut afterwards it was renewed by General 
Jackson, or an intimation made, that the bargain 
had been proposed to him by a distinguished 


member of Congress, and it was said that Mr. | 


Buchanan was that member of Congress. As 
soon as the charge was made, Mr. Buchanan 
published a letter in reply to General Jackson, in 
which he says: ‘It is not so; I never approached 
you to make any corrupt bargain. I never was 
authorized by Mr.Clay, or his friends, to approach 
you.’’ There was the result of that publication. 
I hold in my hand a book, and it isa very im- | 
portant book, written in 1831, a few years after | 
these things transpired. And by whom was it | 
written? By one of the most gifted and talented | 


Louisville Journal. Mr. Prentice was the confi- 
| 
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Au 


gust 9, 
I am not done, sir with this ch ‘ine. 
am no are. 
to read you a letter, dated Lancaster, we 
27, 1827, only two years after this charge: - 


**My pear Sir: Yours of the 9th instant came 
last night. The one by Mr. A. [ received a fe 
by private hand, from the county of Harlan. 
letter of the 9th, Mr. Buchanan’s response to the hero 
received. This answer is well put together. Ag the pe 
in Connecticut, ‘there is a great deal of good reading 't 
Buck’s reply. Itis modestand genteel, yet strong and con. 
clusive. am truly delighted with the manner in Which i 
has aequitted himself. I really feared and believed je Whe 
placed in sucha dilemma by the General, that he could 
not extricate himself with any sort of credit. But he ha 
come forth victoriously. I am greatly gratified wit) the 
result, and must believe it will have a happy effect upon the 
presidential election. It is impossible it should tury our 


to hand 
W days sings 


With your 


otherwise. Virginia, after this, will not—cannot support 
the General. I never had the least hope of Virginia until 
now. 


‘<1 presume Buck’s reply supersedes the necessit 


e * wag: Y of any 
reference to the conversation in my room. ; 


Tam glad of jt.» 

Who do you suppose wrote that letter? Robert 
P. Letcher, the warm personal and political friend 
of Mr. Clay; a man who enjoyed his confidence 
to an extent equal to any man in the Union, 
When the facts were all fresh before him, My. 
Letcher wrote that letter, in which he says Mr, 
Buchanan has come out, and is fully acquitted, 
Now, I ask you—I ask any honest man to tell me 
how you can resist the ee of two such de. 
voted personal intimate friends of Mr. Clay as Mr, 
Prentice and Mr. Letcher, given at the time these 
| things were being investigated. Is that not enough 
to satisfy the gourmand appetite ofcalumny? But 
I do not rest it there. I have more than that. | 
want to show what Mr. Clay says; and if you 
will not believe him now, you would not believe 
him though he should rise from the dead. What 
does he, the only man who had a personal interest 
in the matter,say? Here is a letter addressed to 
Mr. Francis Brooke: 

‘© WASHINGTON, -4ugust 14, 1827. 

“My pear Sir: I received your obliging favor from 
Waynesborough. I should be very glad if 1 could partivi- 
pate with you and Mr. Southard in the pleasure and benefit 
of the springs. My health is, however, not bad. 

‘*{ hope you are not mistaken in the good effect of my 
Mr. Buchanan has presented his com- 
munication to the public; and, although he evidenty 
labors throughout the whole of it to spare and cover Gen- 
eral Jackson, he fails in every essential particular to sustain 
the General. Indeed, I could not desire a stronger statement 
|| from Mr. Buchanan. The tables are completely tured 
upon the General. Instead of any intrigues on my part 
and that of my friends, they were altogether on the side of 
General Jackson and his friends. But I will leave the 
statement to your own reflections. I directed a copy to be 
inclosed yesterday to Mr. Southard. It must confirm any 
good impression produced by my speech. 

“Tell Mr. Southard that his children are much better, 
and that he need not entertain any fear about them. 

** With my best wishes that you may both realize much 
benefit from the mineral waters.”’ 


There is a letter of Mr. Clay, in which he says 
he could not desire a fuller response from Mr. 
Buchanan than he had received. If Mr. Clay . 
was himself satisfied—if his friends at the time 
were satisfied, 1 ask any man to tell me who 








| 


When the facts were fresh before the country— | 


| when they were fresh in the public mind, what | 


did Mr. Prentice - in his biography ?—a thing | 
that is to live after Mr. Clay, and Mr. Prentice, | 
and all, all of us are consigned to the final resting- 
ylace of our fathers, as the solemn record, the 
Steady of the life and character of the most illus- 
trious statesman that ever lived. What does he 
say? Letusread. Mr. Prentice says: 


‘Not satisfied with private hints and declarations, Mr. 


Clay’s distinguished accuser [General Jackson] finally || 


stated, in a public letter, that overtures of a bargain had been 
made to him, during the pendency of the presidential election 
in the House of Representatives, by the friends of Mr. Clay. | 
With his usual promptitude of character, Mr. Clay demanded | 
through whom those overtures had been made ? In reply, | 
General Jackson gave up the name of Mr. James Buchanan, 
one of his own personal and political friends. Mr. Buch- 
anan, however, was an honorable man, and hesitated not ° 
to say publicly, that he had never made te General Jackson 
the overtures in question, or any that bore the least resem- 
blance to them.” 


Now, if you were trying Mr. Buchanan before 
an impartial tribunal, | ask you, would you not 
hold that to be testimony at least prima facie ? 
Here is Mr. Prentice, an eminent man, a man of 





friend of Mr. Clay, his biographer, who, a few 

ears after the transaction, says Mr. Buchanan, 
like an honorable man as he was, came out 
promptly and denied the wholething. Yet you 
tell me { ought not to vote for Mr. Buchanan be- 
eause of the charge of bargain. 


shall complain now, when twenty-five or thirty 
years have passed by? Two years after the 
occurrence, and after Mr. Buchanan had spoken 
out publicly, Mr. Clay proclaims to his friends 
that it was all that he could desire or expect 
from him. 

Mr. President, I submit whether there can be 
any fairness in pursuing Mr. Buchanan with that 
charge. I have produced this testimony, not for 
the purpose of vindicating Mr. Buchanan—I care 
nothing about that—but for the purpose of vin- 
dicating myself for the vote which I shall give 
in November next. Unless my mind changes 
between this and that time, | shall assured! 
vote for him, unless ! shall believe that Mr. Fill- 
more, or somebody else, stands a better chance 
to defeat the Black Republican party than he does. 
I mean to give this evidence as a vindication of 
my vote. 

friend from Kentucky said in his speech 
—I do not suppose that he intended it for me 
particularly, as there are several of us in the same 
category: 

“ Besides, let me tell them that a man who is turned down 
to the foot hardly ever gets to the head again. When the 
estate comes to be divided under the statute of distribution, 
as I understand, these men not being of the housefiold will 
come in as foreigners, aliens, or bastards, in the family. 
They will be treated as having worked for a time for wages, 
and when the estate comes to be distributed they will not 
get a distributive share. They will have to wait for the 


second table all the time they work too. This is a bad fix 
for any man toget into.” ° 


I know my friend did not mean to insinuate 
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that those who were going for Mr. Buchanan, or || get religion, there is no sinner on 
might do so, were doing it with the hope of re- | fear hereafter. ** (Great laughter. ] 
ward, and for the mere sake of the loaves and || if I can vote for Mr. Buchanan, nobody need fear; 
fches. Never, sir. [assert now, that 1 expect || for I believe l have been, and am still, as good 
nothing from him, and I want nothing from him. || a Whig as any in the world, and I think Iam a 
But is that the sort of doctrine to proclaim in this | better one than many of those who would chide 
sountry? Are we a set of Swiss soldiers fighting || me for the course I feel it my duty to pursue. I 
for pay? Is there no patriotism in the land? Has || at least have never forsaken it. I cling to it still; 
+t fled the country? 5 || and, should its banner ever again be given to the 
~ Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. I never || breeze, I shall be found standing beneath it. 
thought of the gentleman. in that connection, I have another reason why I am going to vote 
though I had a private belief that the prodigal | this Democratic ticket; and it is a hard thing for 
eon went back because his father had a fatted calf. ;me to say. I regard the present Democratic 
{Laughter.] But it never occurred to my mind | party as affording the only and last hope of secu- 
to think anything of that kind about my friend || rity tothe South. Gentlemen may say ‘ this is 
from Tennessee, for I did not think him capable || sectional. ”” 3e it so; I do not care whether you 
of being governed by such motives. | call it sectional or not. Itis a fact, and I mean 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I have no idea || to establish it from the records. I say that, in 
that he thought particularly of me; but I wanted || my judgment, the Democratic party affords the 
to give My friend an opportunity to put himself || best, if not last, hope of safety and security to 
right before the country, because the idea here the South. Why dol say so? We have hada 
conveyed is, that if we vote for Mr. Buchanan || Democratic party, and we have had a Whig party. 
we shall come in at the second table, and can || We have had contest after contest. What has 
never expect to sit at the first table. Now, my || become of the Whig party of the North? The 
friend from Kentucky is an old-fashioned Whig || northern wing of the Whig party has gone off, 
and a Clay Whig, as he announced to us; but I || where? They have become thoroughly abolition- 
iknow he also declared his determination to vote || ized; and the American party, rising upon the 
the American ticket. \| ruins of the Whig party, did it upon the hope 


He does not belong to || 
them. He repudiates any connection with them, and assurance, as I believe, that they would be 
except to vote for them. Will my friend tell me || able to establish a national party. They did estab- 
what table he expects to sit at? | lish a national party; and how long did it last? 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. The first || It lasted until they had the first national conven- 
table all the time. Whenever Kentucky decides || tion, when they broke asunder—the North going 
the question, there is where I will be. to itself, and the South standing by itself, witha 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. If you never get || few exceptions in the North. I maintain there 
to any table until you get to the first one, you will || is but one party that is national, and that is main- 
starve to death, [laughter,] because they tell you || taining the rights of the South. I do not pretend 
in their creed—at least they say in my part of the || to say the South Americans are not as conserva- 
State of Tennessee, in their creed—you shall not |) tive, national, and true to the constitutional rights 
eat at all unless you belong to the family, [laugh- |; of the South as any party; I know they are; but 
ter,] so you are bound to starve any way; and I || [ know, at the same time, that they have no such 
ean but starve ifI go. [Laughter.] Now, Mr. || support at the North as to give them power to 
President, I do not go for any such thing. As |) carry out their purposes. Then where are we to 
for the table, I do not care a copper about it. I | look? 


do not ask them to invite me to their table; and I ask you to go to the record and begin as far 
it is questionable with me whether, if they were || back as 1845, and let us see how it stands. In 
to ask me, I would acceptit, only on the score of || 1845 Florida proposed to be admitted into the 
politeness or hospitality. I am as independent || Union as a slave State. How stood the vote on 
of the Democratic party as they are of me; and! |) that question? In the House, northern Demo- 
reiterate it again, they owe me nothing, and they || crats voted—yeas 58, nays 4; all others from the 
will owe me nothing after this contest is over. I || North, nays 37. In the Senate northern Demo- 
do not care whether they invite me to their table || crats—12 yeas, nays none; allother northern men 
or not. Thank God, I have a table of my own. | —yeas none, nays9. Therefore Florida would not 
I have the table of my country, and all can feed | have been admitted, and never could have been 
at that table—food enough for every generous || admitted, but for the votes of the northern Demo- 
American heart—food enough for me, food enough || crats. 

forall. As for your sectional party tables, if you ||| Again: when Texas sought to be annexed, how 
i stood the vote? | was opposed to the acquisition 


think there is any honor in sitting at them, sit at 
them. I choose to sit at the great national table, || of Texas; and therefore I make every allowance. 
and todo my duty tomy country as [ understand, || I opposed it upon the grounds of opposition to 
leaving the results to Heaven and the country. || all territorial aggrandizement; but when the ques- 
I am reminded of a story which my friend from || tion came here, how did the vote stand? Northern 
South Carolina told me this morning, and I will tell || Democrats in the House—yeas 37, nays 3; all 
it now for the benefit of those who are in doubt. || others from the North—yeas none, nays 46. 
It will do for the Senate, because this is a minis- || Then it got not a single northern vote except 
terial affair; [ have been frequently taunted the | Democratic ones. Now, I ask southern gentle- 
last week by friends saying, ‘‘I have heard that || men if that is not significant? if that does not 
Father Cass is going to perform the services of || teach something? if itdoes not point to something? 
baptism.”’ I think, if anybody could do that, he || Here is a southern State asking for admission. 
might; but 1 am not going to take the water at |} We are not strong enough to admit her, and we 
all, and I want to illustrate my position by an || have to look to the North for her admission. 
anecdote which my friend told. There was a|| Who comes to our assistance? Northern Dem- 
Baptist preacher in South Carolina by the name || ocrats, and northern Democrats alone? 
of Cartlin, an honest, good man; and a gentle- || Again, when the fugitive slave law was passed, 
man, by the name of Jack Crawford, sought '| how did the vote stand? Northern Democrats— 
admission into the Church. You know the || yeas 28, nays 14; all others from the North— 
3aptist Church is a real Democratic concern; || yeas 3, nays 62. Then the fugitive slave law 
they take a man just as he is—big or little; and || never could have been passed but by northern 
when Jack Crawford came up they considered |; Democratic votes. 
his right, and the old man Cartlin voted against || ern votes outside of the Democratic party, and I 
him. _He would not take Jack at all, for he was || believe they were Whigs, and therefore it never 
a terrible fellow; but the Church overruled him || could have been passed but for the Democratic 
Just as General T'aylor’s Cabinet overruled him, || party. 
and outvoted him; and they decided to take Jack || But I come down to later times, when the Kan- 
in. Of course the duty of administering baptism ] sas-Nebraska bill was here. Gentlemen say that 
devolved upon the dé oun Cartlin. When he || was not a northern and soythern question. I will 
went to baptize him, he said to him, ‘‘ Jack, I || not pretend to argue that. All dint I know is, 
voted against this thing, but the Church has || what I find on the record. How did the vote 
overruled me, and it is my duty to baptize you; || stand? Northern Democrats in the House—yeas 
but I will tell you what is the fact: I do not be- || 45, nays 38; all other Representatives of the Ne 
lieve you are fit to be baptized, and you ought |) not one yea, nays 54. Then the Kansas-Ne- 
not to be baptized;”’ but he finally concluded that || braska bill, which I regard as a southern meas- 





he was obliged to doit—he baptized him. ‘ Now, |! ure, did not receive a single northern Whig vote | 


you see, Jack, you are baptized, and if you can || in the House of Representatives. 





earth that need stand in the Senate? Northern Democrats—yeas 
I think that, |! 


It only received three north- | 


orth | 


How did it || willyoudo? You have 
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14, nays 4. How many northern Whigs voted 
for it? Not one. 

Upon each and every one of these measures we 
have had to rely on the northern Democrats to 
carry and to sustein them, and without them they 
would have been lost. J will state another fact 
in regard to the Kansas bill. If there had not 
been a southern Senator in the world—if the last 
one of us had been ingulfed before the vote was 
taken. the northern Democrats would have passed 
it over all opposition. Itreceived northern Dem- 
ocratic votes enough to pass it without the vote 
of a single southern Senator; and not one north- 
ern Whig would stand by us to vote forit. It 
may be said there is nothing in that; but is it 
not a strange coincidence, that in each of these 


|} measures the Democrats sustained what are sup- 


posed to be the rights and interests of the South, 
and all others from the North voted against them; 
none except Democrats standing with us, except 
three, on the fugitive slave bill. 

Now, sir, when you come to the election of 
Mr. Speaker Banks, how does the record stand ? 
After ten weeks of toil and labor, how does it 
stand? In the final vote Mr. Banks received one 
hundred and three votes, and Mr. Aiken one 
hundred. How many northern votes did Mr, 
A1kEN get, and who were they? Mr. Arcew did 
not receive a single northern vote which was not 
a Democratic vote. Where were the North 
Americans then, who mean to do us justice—who 

| mean to stand by us in the preservation of our 
rights? Dida single one of them vote for Mr. 
Aien? Not one. Every northern vote for him 
was a Democratic vote, and every other northern 
| vote was cast against him. He received every 
southern vote, American and all, except one or 
two; but not one northern vote except from the 
Democratic party. How was it upon the Topeka 
convention bill in the other House a few days 
ago? ‘The very same thing substantially in re- 
vard to that. Now, Lask southern men—and I 
wish my voice could reach to every man in the 
South—how do you think, with these facts before 
you, your rights are to be preserved? You tell 
| me I ought not to vote for the Democratic party. 
Where shall I flee for safety and protection for 
myself, for my wife, for my children, and the 
, graves of my ancestors? Who shall I trust at 
the North? Here and there is a man whom you 
| may trust; but what organized party there may 
you trust, when the rights of the South are in 
|| danger? If there were no other question in the 
world, and there was that isolated fact staring me 
in the fa&®, | should feel bound now, as a man 
consulting the interests of the country, to cast the 
vote which | have suggested. 
| There is another consideration. Ate we pot 
| bound by an obligation, as high, as solemn as 
| honor itself, to stand by those who have succored 
us in our hours of trial? What interest have 
these gentlemen of the North to stand by us? If 
| they were but consulting the prejudices, and pas- 
sions, and fanaticism of their people, they would 
| go on with the great tide, swimming, gloriously 
and quietly. Yet when the question comes here 
| they anh by the Constitution; they stand by 
| its compromises; they stand by the country. For 
| that they receive anathemas at the North, and, 
| be it said to our shame, too often anathemas at 
the South. ‘To the South | would say in solemn 
|| condemnation, ‘*Go on in your work of ingrati- 
| tude if you choose to peril all; treat these men 
|| with the ingratitude and injustice with which you 
|| are treating some of them; and when the dark 
|| hour comes, you know that you are in a hopeless 
|| minority, you know that that minority is becom- 
| ing weaker every day; and when another storm 
| shall come, whom will you call upon to succor 
| you? You banish those men who have stood by 
| you; you denounce them as enemies to the coun- 
|| try; you have treated them with ingratitude’ and 
| injustice; and when the hour of trial and danger 
| comes,where will youfind your support—where ? 
|| This solemn warning comes up as an echo, and 
| answers, Where. I appeal to this record: if you 
| find them not there, you will fi@d them not at all, 
| If you find them not at all, what will you do’ Men 
of the South, what can you do? No allies at the 
|| North; no support there; no succor there. Your 
venerable men are taken away from the public 
councils, swallowed up in fanaticism, and what 
but one last refuge, and that 
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is your own right acm to defend yourself. “Then | Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I beg to assure my 


the end hae come, and then all our cherished de- || 
votion to the Constitution and the Union will avail | 
us nothing; we of the South shall be left to de- 
fend ourselves, our own firesides, our own house- 
hold gods, our wives, and our daughters—we 
shal! be left single and alone to stem the fearful 
tide. Fearful as this may be, we will stand by 
them and die by them. 

Now, Mr. President, one word and I have 
done. Ido not know that I shall ever address 
the Senate again on this subject. I do not care | 
evertudoso. Ithink it likely that the days of my | 
political existence are numbered. This has no | 
terrorto me. I shall die as I have lived, however | 
deluded I may be or may have been, honest and 
sincere in the convictions which I entertain; and | 
I do not know that I can better close this address 
than by reading a sentiment from that immortal | 
patriot and sage who now sleeps ee beneath 
the soil of Marshfield. I conclude what I have 
to say, as an ovation, dedicated to him as an evi- | 
dence of my willingness to stand by the Union, 
to live by it as long as I can in honor; and when 
honor is to be maintained, there is no sacrifice, in 
my judgment, too great to be made. I conclude, 
therefore, with an extract from that inimitable 
speech of Mr, Webster, in which he sqjd: ‘* While 
the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratify- 
ing prospects spread out before us, for us and 
our children. Bevend that I seek not to pene- 
trate the vail. God grant, in my day at least, 
that curtain may notrise! God grant thaton my 
vision never may be opened what lies behind! 
When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for the 
last time, the sun in heaven, may I not see hini 
shining on the broken and dishonored fragments | 
of a once glorious Union—on States dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent—on a land rent with civil | 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood. | 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather | 
behold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now 
known and honored throughout the earth, sull 
full high advanced, its arms and trophies stream- 
ing in their original luster, not a stripe erased or |, 
polluted, nor a single star obscured, bearing for | 
its motto no such miserable interrogatories as 
‘What is all this worth?’ nor those other words 
of delusion and folly, ‘Liberty first and Union 
afterwards;’ but everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample | 
folds as they float over the sea and over the land, 
and in every wind under the whole heavens, that 
other sentiment, dear to every American heart, 
Liserty anp UNION, NOW AND FOREVER, ONE 


AND INSEPARABLE!”’ o 


| 
| 
Mr. FOOT. Mr. President, when I had the 
floor on Thursday evening, with a view to 
address thé Senate on the condition of affairs in | 
Kansas, it was understood, in yielding my right || 
on that occasion, that I should have this oppor- 
tunity to discharge that duty. I understand, 
however, that the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessee, the colleague of the Senator who has just || 
concluded his long and able address, desires an 
opportunity for a brief reply. Upon such an | 
appeal as that, I feel myself obliged to yield to 
him; but I shall expect an opportunity to present 
my views upon that subject after that honorable 
Senator shall have concluded his remarks. 


Mr. THOMPSON, of Kentucky. | rise merely 
to say that | shall, on the first opportunity | can || 
et, reply to the remarks of the gentleman from | 


ennessee on the Monroe doctrine, and Walker, | 
and filibusterism. I shall not detain the Senate | 
by doing so this evening. As to the explanation 
which he has made of matters personal to him- 
self, explaining his own conduct as a gentleman 
and a Senator, | have nothing to say, and | have 
no objection to make to it. Whatever he thinks 
is ores in that respect, I admit that he thinks 
and feels in all integrity, honor, and propriety. 
I shall desire, however, hereafter, if I can get 
the opportunity, to reply to him on the two points 
which I have named, and also in reference to the 
connection of George Kremer and the history of 
the bargain and iggrigue charge of 1824. 1 shall 
not say anything personal to the gentleman from 
Tennessee. My object is to speak of these mat- 
ters in connection with the coming canvass. I 
shall do so as soon as I can get a chance, at some 
tme when | can catch the Senate at ease to listen 








| 
to me without interfering with legislation. { 


, those which he is well aware are entertained by 


| can be considered personally unkind to him. I | 


| ernment. 


| rally expect and desire some explanation from | 


| my colleague. 
| ficulties in which the country is now placed. | 


| the political condition of the country. They have 


| been the subject of my meditations and earnest 
| thoughts during the whole session. I have noth- 


| into any discussion or controversy with him, on 


| many of the suggestions made, and doctrines ad- 
'| the Constitution and the Union. 


| only difference between my colleague and myself 


_ colleagues in the House, or any southern gentle- 
| I think he will say that he has never heard from 


| me the utterance of a syllable in the way of un- 
| kind or personal censure against himself or any 


| question. If there was ant point in the character 


| 
friend from Vermont, who has kindly yielded me | 


the floor, that I mean to occupy but few moments 
of ume. I feel myself called upon, imperatively, | 
after the very elaborate exposition by my honor- 
able colleague, of his views and sentiments, to 
make a few remarks in relation to my own posi- 
tion. 

I must aay in justice to my honorable col- 
league, that his course has been very forbearing 
towards myself, considering the sentiments which 
he entertains upon some points, in opposition to 


me. I have a just appreciation of his course in | 
this respect, and I have not one word to say that | 


have made no public exposition or declaration of | 


| my views, or of the position which | occupy in 


| 
relation to the political parties which are now | 
competing for the executive power of the Gov- | 
After my colleague’s speech, explain- | 

ing and defining his position on that subject, I 
know that my friends at a distance would natu- 
my own lips of the reasons which influenced me, 
if I should be altogether silent, and make no 
response to his remarks. 
I say, Mr. President, in the first place, that I 
concur in every patriotic sentiment uttered by 
I appreciate, as he does, the dif- 


I see and feel the full extent of the dangers in 


2 Sa cl NNER 


| 





ing to object to the high and patriotic sentiments | 
which my colleague has expressed with reference | 
to what should be the moving motive and ruling | 
principle of every man who loves his country, | 
and desires to preserve the Constitution and the 
Union. Although my colleague has opened the | 
door to a discussion on every question connected | 
with the present condition of the country—on | 
some of which, as he has frankly stated, he and } 
I differ diametrically—I do not think it proper on | 
this occasion, or in fact on any other which I 
presume is likely to arise in the Senate, to enter | 
any point in regard to which we differ. As to 
vanced by him, there is no difference between us. 
I think I may, without impropriety, say, that 
[ too go for my country, for the preservation of 
| I seek, like- 
wise, to preserve both upon high and honorable 
and conservative principles. On this point I am 
ready to go as far as he who goes furthest. The 


is, that we have, as he has stated, on one ques- 
tion differed as to the best mode of preserving the 
peace and harmony of the Union. He has frankly 
said that he found no fault with me, or any of his 


man who differed from him on that question; and | 


of my colleagues, who supported the Kansas- 
Nebraska act. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Certainly not. 
Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Sir, that wasa great 


of that great man, (Mr. Clay,) alluded to to-day 

















|| by my colleague in such feeling and eloquent | 


terms, which shone above all others, and secured 
for him the homage of the public, it was the 
boldness with which he took his position on all 
questions, and always uttered what he thought, 
no matter who impugned his course; no matter 
whether public clamor was likely to arise against 
him or not, as it sometimes did. I aspire to no 
such boldness of character; but that, I take it, 
was the point which mostattracted the admiration 
of the American people. No matter who thought 
proper to differ from him—even his own friends 
and political associates—he was ready, on all 
occasions, to act upofi his own convictions and 
sentiments on any question which concerned the 
vital interests of the country. . 
My colleague has availed himself of this occa- 
sion to express his opinions on numerous matters 


| and questions that concern his own course. I take | 


no exception to that. Many of my friends will 
probably expect me to respond fully to every 
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oint on which he and I may be supposea . 
vifter; but I repeat, that I do i apestioe a” 
proper occasion to enter into any controversy ,- 
argument with my colleague. | think such 
troversies between colleagues, of all others, ;),, 
least desirable, the least becoming, the least ir 
itable, and, upon the whole, such as | would 
most avoid. 

My colleague has asked pertinently, and jy 
manner which could not but command the atten. 
tion of his hearers, what personal interest coq 
he have in supporting the nominee of the Demo. 
cratic party? In solving the question for his ow, 
satisfaction, ‘* where he should go with the best 
prospect of serving his country, under the ¢j,. 
cumstances which he has detailed,’’ he has well 
asked what profit he could expect to derive from 
taking the course which he has thought proper 
to indicate? I will ask my countrymen at home 
and my colleague, what profit can I derive from 
continuing in the position that I occupy in rela. 
tion to the American party? I am not a mem. 
ber of the American party. I have never coms 
under any imperative obligations to support the 
principles which they have avowed in their plat. 
forms, early or late. I am put under the ban by 
the original policy of that party, and I suppose 
that policy has not been changed. I can have 
no hope, | can expect no advancement from the 
support of that party; but I think it due to them 
that I should say, on this occasion, that I haye 
not seen sufficient reasons for changing the posi- 
tion I assumed when I gave it my support last 
summer, though I differed from them in some 
points of doctrine and policy. I shall support 
the election of Millard Fillmore. I am sorry that 
I have been led to make even this declaration iy 
the Senate, implying, as it does, that I attach 
some more importance to my course than it pos- 
sesses; thongh I find no fault with my colleague in 
bringing the subject before the Senate. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. There was cer- 
tainly nothing further from my intentions than to 
provoke my colleague. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. I believe it. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessge. Any other Sen- 
ator might just as well suppose that he was pro- 
voked into a reply. I was simply stating my 
own position—nothing more. 1 stated distinctly 
that, though my colleague and myself differed, [ 
never made any issue with him, and I believe he 
never made any issue with me. For this reason, 
I do not see that my speech has anything to do 
with his position. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. As a represent- 
ative of the State of Tennessee, it is naturally 
expected of me, after the position taken by my 
colleague in relation to the American party, and 
the fvll explanations which he has given of the 
reasons which influence his course, that I should 
at least declare whether I intend to support that 
party or not, or whether I concur in the senti- 
ments of my colleague. I think this much is 
incumbent on me, He will excuse me, therefore, 
for stating the position which I oceupy. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. BELL, of Tennessee. Last summer I 
assumed the position that, although I could not 
agree with the American party in the extent to 
which they proposed to go in molding the policy 
of this Government in certain respects, if they 
should obtain power, I thought they formed a 
germ—a nucleus, around which a great national 
conservative party — be arranged, which 
would tend to protect all the great interests of the 
country. 

When I can see things in the light that my col- 
league does, I shall act as he proposes to do. 
When I can see and believe that the interests of 
this country, the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, require me to change my 

osition in relation to the parties now contending 

or power, I shall feel myself at liberty to do so. 
I am bound by no party ties; there are no ie ‘ 
tions resting on me superior to those I am under 
to g° for my country. I owe something to the 
rank and file of the old Whi rty, who have 
supported me faithfully for the last twenty-five 
years—I mean my constituents of Tennessee. 
should with great reluctance separate myself from 
them. My colleague has acknowledged the ~ 
he feels in separating himself from them. 1! ac- 
knowledge the obligations which the duty of grat- 
itude imposes upon me; but whenever an exigency 


SY or 
con. 





